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INTRODUCTION OF HORSES INTO THE NORTH- 
ERN COLONIES OF AMERICA. 


Aw article in the Historical Magazine, vol. i., 
p. 154, states that, according to Prince’s Annals, 
there were no horses in New England in 1682, 
but that they evidently made their appearance 
between that year and 1636; moreover that the 
animal seems to have been introduced into New 
Netherlands under the administration of Gov. 
Van Twiller, 1633-38. The following is a some- 
what detailed examination of this not uninteresting 
point: 


The Dutch West India Company, having re- 
ceived their charter during the year 1621, dis- 
atched their first vessel, called the ‘New Nether- 
and,” in the spring of 1623, with thirty families, 
chiefly Walloons, to form a colony upon the Hud- 
son river, near the present site of Albany. These 
were under the control of a commissary, the Hon. 
Daniel Von Krieckebeeck, who was also com- 
mander of the Fort Orange, which they there 
raised on Castle Island. At this time the only 
domestic animal known among the natives was 
the dog; for although the earlier traders had 
brought over bucks, goats, and rabbits, these had 
all perished from eating some poisonous herbage. 
In April, 1625, the Hon. Pieter Evertsen Hulft 
agreed to ship, at his own risk, for the directors 
of the West India Company, one hundred head 
of cattle, including stallions, mares, steers, and 
cows for breeding; besides all the hogs and sheep 
deemed requisite. Three vessels were accordingly 
prepared, one carrying horses, another cows, and 
the third, hay: “Each animal had its own stall, 
with a floor of three feet sand,” and being well 
attended, and provided with abundance of water 
and forage, only two died upon the voyage out; 
subsequently about twenty were poisoned, on be- 
ing turned out to pasture, from weeds growing in 
the rank soil. With these vessels went six fami- 
lies, probably Walloons, and some freemen, in all 
forty-five settlers, to form an establishment on 
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Manhattan Island,* under a new Director,t Wil- 


lem Verhulst. During the succeeding year they 
constructed a stone fort, called Amsterdam, 
a horse-mill, over which was a large room for 
worship, and a bell-tower; these buildings were 
erected at the order of the third Director or Gov- 
ernor, the Hon. Pieter Minuit, and were situated 
upon the southern extremity of the island. Sub- 
sequent to 1630, when the country began to be 
more thickly populated through the colonies in- 
troduced by the Patroons, cattle, horses, and live 
stock of course rapidly increased. 

Father Jogues, writing in 1644, informs us, 
that when any one was desirons of settling in the 
Novuin Belgium, he was loaned horses, cows, &c., 
and given a certain quantity of provisions, which 
he repaid at his own convenience, From the 
same authority we learn, that at Rensselaerswick, 
on the Nassau, or North River, the people raised 
chiefly wheat and “oats, for beer and for their 
horses, of which they had a great stock.” 

Six years after Corn. Van Tienhoven, secre- 
tary of the Province, while giving certain infor- 
mation relative to taking up land in New Nether- 
land, states that a young mare with her second 
or third foal was worth from 150 to 160 florins 
($60), and a four or five year old stallion 130 
florins, while in New England, where these and 
other cattle were especially abundant “and to be 
had at a reasonable price,” a good mare sold for 
from 100 to 120 florins, and a stallion for 100 florins. 

Arnoldus Montanus, in his ‘* Description of the 
New Netherlands,” published at Amsterdam, in 
1671, informs us that the horses there “ are brought 
from England, or from the diocese of Utrecht. 
Those from the bishopric far excel the English. 
Both are subject to a curious disease, whereof nany 
die within afew hours, The same disease attacks 
horned cattle that are pastured in new ground. 
But hay grown in salt meadows is found to be a 
remedy against this.” 

From Bradford’s “ History of Plymouth,” we 
learn that in March, 1624, Mr. Edward Winslow, 


* The old settlers or traders, who had been located 
on Manhattan Island since 1615, abandoned their fort on 
the South River, and united with these last comers. 

+ Cornelis May, of Hoorn, had been the Company’s 
Director in 1624, 
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who had gone to England as an agent for the 
colony, again returned in the Charity (Baker, m‘), 
and that “he brought three heifers and a bull, the 
first beginning of any cattle of that kind in y* 
Jand;” this was nearly thirteen years after their 
introduction into the Virginia colony by Sir 
Thomas Gates. It is not at all probable that 
horses were introduced into Plymouth at any 
early period of the settlement, and as Bradford 
nowhere makes mention of them in the course of 
his writings, we may suppose that the colonists 
obtained them from their immediate neighbors at 
the Massachusetts Bay. 

On the 17th of April, 1629, the first general 
letter was written from Gravesend by the Gov- 
ernor* and Deputyt of the New England Oolony 
for a Plantation in Massachusetts Bay, to the 
Governort and Council for London’s Plantation 
in the Massachusetts Bay in New England. It 
contains the following clause: ‘Such cattle, 
both horses, mares, cowes, bulls and goates, as 
are shipped by M*™ Cradock, are to bee devyded in 
equall halfes twixt him and the Companie, w™ was 
omitted to bee done heere for avoyding partialitie, 
soe yo" must doe it equally there.” 

With the second letter, dated London, 28th 
May, 1629, was sent a list of all the goods and 
cattle which had been brought over on the six 
vessels lately dispatched by the Company, viz: 
The George Bonaventure, Thomas Oox, master, 
which left the Isle of Wight on May 4th, 1629; 
the Talbot, Thom. Beecher, master, and the Lyons 
Whelp, Johh Gibbs, master, which left the same 
port about the 11th, to be soon followed by the 
Mayflower, of Yarmouth, Wm. Peirse, master ; 
the Four Sisters, Roger Harman, master; and the 
Pilgrim, of London, Wm. Woolrige, master. It 
appears that the Lyons Whelp had on board, at 
starting, twenty cows and bulls, valued at £4 
each, and ten mares and horses, worth £6 each. 
The Rev. Francis Higginson, however, who came 
over in the Talbot, which sailed in company with 
the Lyons Whelp, says in his journal that “the 
chief carriage were cattle, twelve mares, thirty 
kine, and some goats.” 

The same Company-letter, last referred to, in- 
forms Endicott that * the cattle now and form’ly 
sent have bin all p’vyded by the Gov’no', except- 
ing 3 mares that came out of Leicestershire,” and 
that Mr. Whyte, the minister, recommends that 
Wm. Dodg, “a skillful and painfull husbandman,” 
be appointed to “the charge of a teame of 
horses.” 

Endicott was succeeded by Gov. John Win- 
throp who, writing to his wife from aboard the 
Arabella, at Cowes, on the 28th of March, 1680, 

* Matthew Cradock, merchant of London. 


+ Thomas Goffe, merchant of London. 
¢ John Endicott, at Naumkeag (Salem), N. E. 





says: “We are, in all our eleven ships, about 
seven hundred persons, passengers, and two hun- 
dred and forty cows, and about sixty horses.” 
The vessel, which did not leave the Isle of Wight 
until the 8th of the following month, reached Sa- 
lem on the 12th of June, having on board, as we 
learn, at least one ox and ten wethers, which had 
been shipped at Cowes by Mr. Henry Winthrop. 
The Ambrose, John Lowe, master, which had 
sailed in company, did not reach the shores of 
New England until the 19th of June, and of the 
cattle which she brought out, two cows were lost 
upon the voyage. 

On Thursday, July 1, 1630, the Mayflower and 
the Whale arrived safe in the harbor of Charles- 
town, with most of their cattle dead, however, 
including a mare and horse belonging to the gov- 
ernor himself, though, as he writes in his journal, 
“some stone horses came over in good plight.” 
By the 6th of July, all the Company’s vessels were 
anchored in the waters of Charlestown or Salem 
harbor; the last arrival, the Success, having a 
number of goats on board. 

The governor, writing to his son John, at Gro- 
ton, Suffolk county, Eng., on the 23d of July, 
1630, mentions the account of Mr. Thomas Gotte, 
stating that “he is to discount for two mares and 
a horse, which died by the way, 27/7.” One of 
the animals belonged to Benj. Brand, who had 
been a passenger on the Arabella. As in a suc- 
ceeding letter, Winthrop informs his son that not 
one half of the cows, which had been shipped, 
came on shore, we may infer that the horses fared 
equally as bad in the voyage out. 

After a long interval we hear of the Charles, 
which had left Barnstable, April 10, 1632, arriv- 
ing June 5th, “with near eighty cows and six 
mares,” 

Thursday, Oct. 25, 1632, Gov. Winthrop, with 
a small party, started on a visit to Plymouth. 
He sailed as far as Wessaguscus (Weymouth), and 
journeying thence on foot, reached the place of 
his destination on the evening of the following 
day. When leaving Plymouth, on tle 81st, he 
was accompanied by Lieut. Win. Holmes and two 
others for some distance, while the governor, Wm. 
Bradford, kindly loaned his mare as far as the 
great swamp, about ten miles. 

During the year 1633, “ thirty-four Dutch sheep 
and two mares reached the colony, June 15, on the 
Eliz. Bonadventure, Graves m', six weeks from 
Yarmouth, and on the 4" of Sept. the Bird, Yates 
m‘, arrived, having on board four mares, after be- 
ing twelve weeks at sea.” 

Two Dutch ships which had left the Texel on 
the 27th of April, 1635, came to anchor in the 
harbor of Salem, June 8d, following. They 
brought, with other live stock, twenty-seven Flan- 
ders’ mares, and three horses, the former valued at 
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£34 each. From this time forward we may 
readily imagine that horses began rapidly to in- 
crease, though not perhaps in such great number 
as the neat cattle which, according to Hutchin- 
son, might, in 1640, be computed at 12,000. But 
the horses* of New England soon became an ob- 
ject of traffic, and were sought after, not only by 
the Dutch at New Ainsterdam, but even by the 
West Indian colonists, Winthrop informing us 
that in June, 1640, eighty of them were shipped 
by the Welcome, of Boston, for the Barbadoes, 

Previous to this, in June, 1686, the Rev. 
Thomas Hooker, with about one hundred others, 
left the shores of New England for the interior of 
the wilderness, and in a beautiful spot, upon the 
banks of the Connecticut river, they founded the 
town of Hartford; Mrs. Hooker “ was carried in 
n horse litter, and they drove one hundred and 
sixty cattle, and fed of their milk by the way.” 

Among those who may have early turned their 
attention towards the rearing and management of 
horses, must not be forgotten Dr. John Clarke,t 
of Boston, who introduced a breed into the coun- 
try long known at Plymouth by his name. He 
died in November, 1664, aged 66, leaving by will 
his large stock of horses, mares, and colts, both in 
the Massachusetts as well as the Plymouth Colo- 
ny, to his son John, and his daughter, Mrs. 
Drew. 

The correspondent of May, 1857, states that 
“the first horse ever seen in Canada was brought 
to that country from France in a ship that arrived 
at Tadousne, on the 20th of June, 1647;” but I 
fail to find a confirmation of this assertion, al- 
though Jesuit writings, referring to the mission 
during that year, particularly mention the arrival 
of some tapestry and bells, and the great interest 
taken in the latter by the natives. 

The official document issued in September, 
1538, by Francis I., containing probably the earli- 
est instructions for a settlement in Canada, ex- 
pressly states: “They must also carry out as 
many as possible of all manner and kinds of do- 
mestic beasts and birds, as well to do work as to 
breed in the country; and all sorts of grains and 
seeds.” In 1540 the Sieur de Roberval obtained a 
grant as viceroy over all the lands on the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, and along the river of the saie 
nune, but the colonizing expeditions which sailed 


* In connection with the subject of horses, it may be 
noted that we hear of “ horses and carts” crossing the 
frozen waters of Boston harbor during the severe win- 
ter of 1641-2. In March, 1656, a fine of two shillings 
and sixpence was imposed for irregular driving and 
galloping through the streets of the town, except “ upon 
days of military exercise, or any extraordinary case re- 
quire it.” Coaches appear to have been introduced in 
Boston about 1669, 

+ Brother-in-law of Sir Richard Saltonstall. His por- 
trait is in the possession ofthe Mass, Hist. Society. 








in 1541 and ’42, accomplished nothing, nor do ] 
learn that any live stock was carried out. Sail- 
ing again for his possessions in North America, in 
1549, with a numerous train of adventurers, Ro- 
berval was never more heard from. 

At length, in 1604, the first permanent French 
colony was established at Port Royal (Annapolis), 
in Nova Scotia, and in 1608, Champlain, “the 
father of New France,” founded Quebec. Affairs 
were now under the management of a company 
of merchants called the Hundred Associates, es- 
tablished by Cardinal Richelieu. These, in 1664, 
resigned their charter, the last of the Fur Gov- 
ernors was recalled, and the king transferred their 
privileges to the French West India Company. 

On the 80th June, 1665, the Marquis de Tracy 
arrived at Quebec, accompanied by a numerous 
suite and a large part of the regiment of Carignan- 
Saliéres, which had returned from successful con- 
flict against the Turks. About two months after 
the arrival of the viceroy, other vessels came to 
anchor before Quebec, having on board the new 
intendant, Talon, the governor of the colony, De 
Courcelles, and the remaining companies of the 
regiment. The squadron also brought out a great 
number of families and a crowd of artisans and 
peasants from Picardy and the Isle of France, 
with a quantity of cattle, sheep, and the first 
horses which had been seen in Canada, 

In conclusion, it may be noted that scarcely a 
year had elapsed since the discovery of America, 
when Columbus again arrived (Nov., 1493), at 
Hispaniola, with a fleet of seventeen vessels. The 
admiral brought with him from the Canary Isl- 
ands, where he had touched on the passage out, 
calves, goats, sheep, hogs, and domestic fowls, 
together with seeds of oranges, lenons, melons, 
and fruit; he had also shipped at Palos, previous 
to his departure from Spain, a number of horses. 
These latter animals, being the first which had 
appeared in the New World, “were objects of 
terror, no less than admiration, to the Indians, 
who having no tame animals themselves, were 
unacquainted with that vast accession of power, 
which man hath acquired by subjecting them to 
his dominion. They supposed them to be rational 
creatures, They imagined that the horse and the 
rider formed one animal, with whose speed they 
were astonished, and whose impetuosity and 
strength they considered as irresistible.” Indeed, 
the poor natives even brought flesh and bread 
for the nourishment of the horses, believing their 
food to be the same as that of men, I. J. G. 

New York, Oct., 1861. 


[Our former correspondent (vol. i., p. 154) was 
correct as to the first introduction of the horse 
into Canada. He cited Ferland, ** Notes sur le 
Registre de Quebec,” p. 57, and Mr. Ferland’s 
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authority is the following passage in the Journal 
of Father Jerome Lalemant : 

“1647. The 20th of June, arrived the first ves- 
sel at Tadoussak, and the news was brought here 
(i. ¢., Quebec) the 28d, St. John’s Eve. This ves- 


sel brought us Father Peter Bailloquet, Brother 
Nicholas Faulconnier, mason, on the 25th. 
“The St, John’s Bonfire was made as last year. 
I was not present, M. de St. Sauveur officiated. 
“This same vessel brought the first horse, 
which the colonists presented to the governor.” — 
Ep. H. M.] 


LETTERS TO JOSEPH GALLOWAY, FROM 
LEADING TORIES IN AMERICA. 


No. X. 


My Dear Sir: I hope You will have received 
long before this reaches You the Original of which 
the Inclosed is a Duplicate. Nothing has since 
Occurred Except a Miscarriage in an Attempt, 
that was made the last Week to cut off the Rear 
of Washington’s Army that was crossing the 
North River at King’s Ferry and below the 
High Lands & their heavy Baggage. The Con- 
vention Troops You was infurmed were Ordered 
to the Southward. The Difficulty of procuring 
Provisions to the Eastward for them made this 
Necessary. These passed Hudson’s River at the 
Fish Kills above the High Lands, & that part of 
Washington’s Army that were destin’d for Jersey 
&c., passed at King’s Ferry. Gen’l Clinton got 
Information of this & that their heavy Baggage 
was with the rear guard at King’s Ferry. In 
consequence of this about 4000 Men Embarked on 
board of Vessels & went up, but when they arrived 
there every thing was removed. Another Object 
(it was supposed) of this Expedition was to open 
the Country for many of Burgoyne’s troops that. 
had escaped the Vigilance of their Guard to come 
in—about forty of these have got safe in. If this 
Expedition had been a Week sooner great part of 
Burgoyne’s Troops probably would have arrived 
here, as a Disposition of rising on their Guard 
strongly prevailed and all they wanted to Effect 
it, was some support near at hand. 

Yon will see by the Papers that a Dissention 
prevails among the Rebell Generals, Lee’s Tryal 
and Sentence makes a great noise—his Party 
rather increases. If Mifflin, Arnold Sinclair & 
Thompson juin him he will be formidable—this is 
Expected & some good may result to the Publick 
from it, Washington’s being a Churchman must 
in the End if nothing else does the Business dis- 
charge him from the Command. The Party 
against him gains strength, Lee's Defence in the 
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Paper You will, easily discover tends to this 
point. 

We are waiting with impatience for some intel- 
ligence from England, the last Authentick Ac- 
count is in August. The Rebells have Papers as 
late as the 6th of Oct’r but they have carefully 
concealed the News they contain. 

Admiral Byron was to sail & I believe did sail 
from New Port for the West Indies—three or 
four days since. The Culloden bas not joined him 
since the Storm, but is supposed to have left for 
the West Indies. There never was a more Un- 
fortunate Fleet-—DeEstaing may thank the Winds 
for his Escape. I hope that Admiral Byron may 
still come across him in the West Indies & by a 
Successful Action recompence himself & the Na- 
tion for his Ill Fortune &c., 

No News yet from Gen’! Grant, or from Coll’n 
Campbell, he sailed the same day the Commis- 
sioners sailed, which was the 26th of last month. 
I hope soon to be able to give You good tidings 
from him, tho’ the Winds have been adverse. I 
never recollect so frequent & Violent Gales ot 
Wind in my life as We have had for this Month 
past. 

I send You Enclosed the Papers. I would also 
send You the Rebell Papers, but I have none of a 
late date. 

We have established a Refugee Club composed 
of the first Characters from the different Provin- 
ces. Gov’r Franklin thinks it will be attended 
with good Consequences, I fancy it will be re- 
spectable. You will perceive by the Address to 
the Commissioners, & by some late Publications 
in the Papers, that the Friends to Government 
dare begin to Speak &c. 

I remain still without Support except what My 
Credit with my Friends afford Me, if You can do 
any thing for me with Administration, for God 
Sake let Me request it of You. 

I am with much Esteein Your Most 
Affectionate Humble Serv’t, 
ISAAO OGDEN, 
Dee’r 15th, 1778. 
Mr. GaLLoway. 


No. XI. 


New York, Dec’r. 16, 1778. 

My Dear Frienp: No proper opportunity of 
writing to you presented itself till the Commis- 
sioners went away, when I delivered a letter to 
Mr. Gordon to be incldsed in his Packet. About 
that time Major Bruen was sent up the North 
River to transact some business with Mr. Wash- 
ington relative to prisoners as is reported; but he 
was stopped a little on this side of King’s Ferry, 
& obliged to turn back: It seems that Burgoyne’s 
Troops were just then passing the river on their 
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march to the Southward. Nearly a week after- 
wards some deserters from the Conventioners 
made their way good to us here from New Jer- 
sey, & gave information that many more who 
had escaped in the same manner were hid in the 
woods near the North River. At the same time 
intelligence was received that a considerable part 
of the rebel army were crossing at King’s Ferry 
to take up their winter quarters near Freehold in 
New Jersey. Upon this Sir H. Clinton deter- 
mined upon an expedition, & having detached 
Sir W. Erskine with about 3000 men to march 
up along the Jersey side of Hudson's River, he 
proceeded himself with about 1500 men by water 
as high as King’s Ferry. But we were too late 
as usual, The two Brigades which formed the 
Rebel’s rear, & were our principal object in the 
Expedition, had passed some little time before we 
arrived; and no considerable body of the Enem 

were at any time seen during the whole affair. It 
was, however, rather a wholesome airing for the 
troops, & favored the coming in of several strag- 
glers from Burgoyne’s army. Some time ago a 
vessel arrived here from Jamaica, by which we 
learned that the inhabitants were very apprehen- 
sive of a visit from the French Fleet, and were 
making all the preparations in their power for a 
vigorous defence. Though it is now six weeks 


since d’Estaing left Boston, the public, &, I believe 


the Commanders are utterly ignorant of his desti- 
nation; the people of Boston firmly believe that 
he is gone to the West Indies, indeed to Jamaica; 
but a great many here suspect he is recalled to 
Europe. The October Packet is not arrived, and 
our latest intelligence from England is by a trad- 
ing vessel, which came from Lisbon to Walmouth 
to enter his cargo, and then sailed immediately 
for this Port, consequently cannot bring much 
information. The surest and best news we learn 
by her is, that the Channel swarms with English 
Privateers, of whom she met a prodigious number 
soon after she left port. O'Hara with the other 
Deputies are just returned from Amboy, where 
they met Deputies from the rebels to negotiate 
about an exchange of the prisoners under the 
Convention. But the rebels behaved with great 
haughtiness, & nothing was effected. It is said 
that private intelligence has just been received 
from Gen. Grant; if it be so, the Commanders 
here think proper to keep it a profound secret, 
The principal force of the rebel army is said to be 
encamped in different parts of New Jersey. Gov- 
ernor Franklin has a good deal of attention 
paid him; it is commonly supposed that he stays 
here to acquire all the information in his power, 
will then go to England. Mr. Paterson, the Col- 
lector, goes to Cork in this Fleet. Byron is said 
to have sailed from Rhode Island. 

Do not fail to let me know how affairs go on, 
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both public and private. Remember me most 
affectionately to Miss Galloway, of whom the 
more you write the more agreeable shall I find 
your letters. Inform me, when you are your- 
selves deterinined, whether either, or both of you, 
intend returning to this country. If it should 
happen to lie in your way to assist me in getting 
recalled from hence, I will depend on your good 
offices, & remain, 
dear Sir, 
ever very affectionately yours. 
ee KK 


No. XII. 


New York, Dec. 17th, 1778. 

Dear Sir: I once had thoughts of waiting to 
hear certainly of your arrival in England before I 
wrote, but so good an opportunity presenting as 
Capt. Jacobs of the Amazon, I am tempted to say 
a few words, though very little material to inform 
you of since your departure. Col. Balfour, who 
sailed away lately, must give you every material 
occurrence both as to the state of Politics here, 
and also our own private affairs at the Court of 
this place. A very sudden, but ineffectual move- 
ment of the main body of the Army took place 
the other day on an expedition up the North 
iver as far as Haverstraw, intended, as was gen- 
erally imagined, to relieve and intercept the whole 
or part of Gen, Burgoyne’s Troops passing over 
the Hudson for the Southward from New Eng- 
land, but I believe the true design was to lay hold 
of Washington’s heavy Baggage and his Artillery 
at Tarrytown—had the first information been 
attended to and the Troops moved but three days 
sooner, it would probably been Afected, but wait- 
ing that period for confirmation the Bird escaped, 
and the Troops returned without doing any thing. 
Between 4 and 500 of the Conventioners have, 
however, deserted on their March, 90 of which have 
come in, and the rest still sculking in the Woods, 
or pushing for Brant some of whom it is said have 
actually joined him. The curse, of a Day after 
the Fair, still attend us. Washington’s Army is 
at present much dispersed in their Winter Can- 
tonments the whole not exceeding 7000 Men from 
the best Information I can collect. This State, 
York retains its own Troops at Albany & different 
Posts on the Rivers. New England the same in 
order to protect their country; Washington fixes 
his Head Quarters in Jersey at Baskingridge, Lord 
Sterlings place, with about 3000 Troops occupy- 
ing Hakensach, Aquaquenonck, Newark, Elizabeth 
Town extending to Amboy & Brunswick, and in- 
cluding two Virginia Brigades (about 1400 men) 
posted on the Rariton at middle Bound Brook & 
Mountain Gap, as support to the others. The 
last return to their different Southern Colonies, 
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The Winter You know generally weakens his 
Army more or less—no recruiting—the Militia 
harressed and tired, the People in general disap- 
pointed that the British Army have not yet totally 
evacuated America as they were tauglit to believe. 
Disaffection & Discontent reigning in almost every 
State even among themselves, independent of 
the Friends of Government their weakness & 
inability every day increasing & more glaring. 
What may not Great Britain do in another Cam- 
paign, early & properly reinforced & conducted 
with Vigor & Activity. I mean here to the 
Northerward, taking it for granted that the Ex- 
pedition under Col. Campbell lias its effect to the 
Southward in conjunction with Major Provost, 
who we yesterday learn, by a sinall vessel from 
Augustine, has made his landing good in Georgia 
up the Savannah River with 1200 Men—8 of Reg- 
ulars and 4 of Refugees, and where it is expected 
they will be joined by a large body of Highland- 
ers settled in that Country. Should this be true, 
I think the three Southern Colonies of Georgia & 
the two Carolinas must be completely subjected 
this Winter. Every Encouragement to Butler in 
the Spring on the Frontiers, and proper exertion 
here to cooperate with him, joined with the as- 
sistance of the Friends to Government will bid fair 
I think to quell the Rebellion next Summer. _Brit- 
ain must be mad not to lay hold of these advan- 
tages if her Disputes with France &c. can possibly 
admit of it. The Temper of the People in your 
State appear to me to be verging fast to some con- 
vulsion or another. From their murmers action 
must be the consequences—Some of the Principals 
of the Army and State do not accord properly, 
The Chief J. Mackeane has been publickly flagel- 
ated by Gen. Thompson, countenanced it is said 
by Arnold Miflin & St. Clair who bestowed at the 
same time some charitable reflections,on several 
Members of the Congress, to whose supreme Power 
the Chief happened to say he should appeal to. 
Ned Biddle has declined his Seat in Congress for 
a want of sufficient capacity to direct the helm of 
Empire in a storm which he expects will increase 
with more violence—the truth is he means to do 
more essential service in Assembly, which has 
already ordered the general Sense of the People to 
be taken respecting the present Constitution. Joe 
Reed is elected to & accepted the honor of being 
President & Com. in-Chief of the State. In short 
two Factions are at present trying their Strength, 
Violence, moderation, as one or the other prevail 
such will be their Govt. & Politics. The Unexpect- 
ed & daring Execution of poor Roberts & Carlisle 
has raised the Presentiments & murmers of many 
& give general disgust and I think it would not 
want much Fuel to set that whole Province in a 
Flame if advantage was taken of the moment 
when to fan the latent spark. Revolutions re- 


quire a critical attention. My last cartridge 
informs me of a Loan the Congress have actually 
negociated with Holland of sia millions guaran- 
teed by France, but at what rate of Interest or 
upon what particular Principles I can’t learn. 
The design is with this Sum to sink at once 
100,000,000 of their Public Debt by reducing, as 
the very lowest, the Depreciation at 10 for 1 and 
which at an exchange of 66 & Zds will wipe off this 
Sum. By this stroke the true National Debt is 
to be only 6 millions Sterling, the annual Interest 
of which they are only to pay for a certain time, 
and certainly avoids an alarming Tax upon the 
Principal. I have since seen a person of undoubt- 
ed Intelligence from Philad’a. who confirms the 
above in every particular and has no doubt of the 
fact, as well as that the Person who You remem- 
ber was there in the character of a Spanish Mer- 
chant & lived in your House, is in fact from the 
Jourt of Spain and at a proper time to disclose 
himself. These are circumstances, especially the 
first, that ought to be known to Gov’t. tho’ I be- 
lieve the Com’rs. were not ignorant of it alto- 
gether, yet perhaps not so clearly as I have it 
now. The consequences of such a great stroke in 
Politicks are too plain not to have its effect unless 
prevented if possible—I fear however it may be 
too late,—nothing but the utmost Wisdom and 
Efforts of Britain can ward off the blow, which if 
she can do at Home by managing matters with 
France and Spain, the rest 1 take it may be easily 
settled here—all depends upon this I apprehend. 
We can hear nothing certain of D’Estaing, whether 
gone Home or to the West Indies. If the latter, 
which is very probable, I fear for Grant and our 
Army said to be gone thither—Adm’]. Byron 
it is said is expected here every day with his Fleet 
trom Rhode Island, but with what Design I know 
not—I thought he had orders to pursue the French 
Fleet wherever they went—all is mystery to me, 
nor know J what to think or depend upon scarcely. 
Mr. James Willing, the Gentleman who acted tor 
Congress on the Mississippi, is just brot in as Pris- 
oner here, taken on his Passage to Philad’a. from 
New Orleans by a York Privateer, Thus much 
for American Politicks, 

I have nothing more to add as to our own pri- 
vate matters here but what, as I hinted before, 
Col. Balfour will inform you of, unless an order 
from Sir Henry to pay us each £50 sterling apiece 
“in consideration of our Distresses by having been 
obliged to fly from our Estates & Property,” a 
Pittance as pitifull as the manner of the consider- 
ation expressed. The Secretary told me the Gen- 
eral Expected soon to hear from Home on the 
Subject, not being at Liberty to do any thing 
more at present—considering all things, few Peo- 
ple have been more ungenteelly treated than we 
have been. I hope however our applications wil! 
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meet with a more generous attention at home, and 
with your kind assistance & representation be put 
upon a certain footing. Mr. Eden with whom | 
had some little conversation on this point advised 
us to memorial, but that as our appointinent was 
an act of Sir William Howe’s it must, as an act of | 
Justice due to us from him, receive his support 

and countenance. J have so much dependence on 

Sir William’s Honor & respect for gentlemen 

who have acted under his Commission that I can- 

not doubt of his utmost support and countenance | 
in this matter, more especially as it appear to me 
rather ungenteel to treat his warmn recommenda- 
tion in the manner it has been. Whatever is ne- 
cessary & proper to be done, now you are on 
the spot, will, | am persuaded be attended to by 
you to compleat our wishes, and I hope soon to 
hear from you on this head, as well as every Po- 
litical Intelligence respecting America & our future | 
destiny. I shall wait with great Impatience for | 
your friendly communications how to conduct 

myself, whether to remain here the ensuing Year | 
or fly across the Atlantic, 

Mrs. Coxe, in her last to me, mentions having 
seen Mrs. Galloway very well, and tho’ happy at 
the thoughts of you and Miss Galloway having | 
actually sailed for England, lamented her amiable 
Daughter’s absence very pathetically. I may 


venture here, I presume, to congratulate Miss Gal- | 


loway on her happy and safe arrival after a 
boisterous and rough voyage—my particular com- 
pliments to her. I must also trouble You with | 
my respectfull compliments to Sir William Howe 
& all the gentlemen of his Suite that we had the | 
honor of knowing in Philadelphia. The civilities | 
and attention of the noble Brothers to many of | 
us at Philad’a. ouglit never to be forgot. The 
contrast of the present is too glaring not to regret 
the change for many reasons. Gov’r. Franklin is 
at last come in—as he will naturally write to You 
he will of course acquaint you with his reasons | 
for staying here this winter—I confess were I in 
his situation I should soon be of your Party in| 
London. 
With great Esteem and Regard, 
Il am D’r Sir 
Your most Ob’t H’ble Serv’t. 
DAN’L COXE. 





No. XIII. 
New York, Decem’r 17th, 1778. 
Dear Sir: The inclosed letter to Miss Gal- 
loway was brought to me by Mrs. Potts and 
a Message from Mrs. Galloway for you, that 
she had not the most distant hope remaining, 
but I am informed they have permitted the 
dear lady to have twenty Cords of Wood taken 
off her Estate for her use. It will be useless 
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to you to be informed of the detail of the con- 
tentions in our truly wretched country, be as- 
sured the divisions are great and most violent. 
A very considerable number of those, who were 
foremost in this opposition to Great Britain, have 
united to overturn the present Government in 
Pensilvania & after failing in many Questions, 
have succeeded fully in that measure in procuring 
a Vote of the Assembly tantamount to the calling 
(what they nominate) a new Convention next 
April. The distress of the Country exceeds every 
idea, we had formed flowing from a variety of 
causes, the principal the devastation of the In- 


| dians and in consequence thereof, the necessity of 
|such numbers being compelled to retire into the 


interior parts of the Country for subsistence and 
security. Added to this the prospect of a real 


| scarcity of provisions, so great that any people 


of Judgment dread a famine next year. It ap- 
pears to me, that the greater part of our Coun- 
trymen depressed by the evacuation of Pensilvania 
and their confidence in Government distroyed by 
that measure, have abandoned themselves to a 
They 
will not even exert themselves sufficiently to cul- 
tivate their own Ground. They have no hope 
remaining. They say, They cannot be certain of 
possessing the fruits of their labour & they pub- 
lickly declare they would rather suffer their land 
to remain uncultivated by which it will gather 


istrength, than have their property taken from 


them by Commissioners or Quarter Masters who 
will pay them in paper which depreciates so fast 
that no man knows what value to affix to it. 
Their discontent is as great as their loss of confi- 
dence in Government. The Opposition in our 
Country powerfull but not the least disposed in 
favour of Government. I am firmly persuaded 
nothing but the most vigorous exertions of mili- 


| tary force will ever reduce this Country to their 


dependence on Great Britain and you are both 
from your situation, and superior knowledge bet- 
ter able to judge than I can be, whether Govern- 
ment can at present spare that force. You are 
perfectly acquainted with my Opinion of the Inter- 


| est of Government in the present circumstances of 


affairs and I am very free to confess that every days 


| experience convinces me still more that this Opin- 


ion is justly founded. If Government means to 
pursue this matter she must spare men Enough to 
take possession of the Isthmus between Newcas- 
tleand Chesapeak Bay & by clearing that Country 
of Rebells procure sufficient provisions & forage 
for the whole British force in America. That 
Sountry can also supply the fleet with a great 
Quantity of Naval Stores. The whole Trade of 
Maryland & Pensilvania will be distroyed & great 
part of Virginia. The interior of that Peninsula 
better disposed towards Government than any 
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other Country in the middle Colonies, If Posses- 
sion of Rhode Island & this place is retained and 
that Post taken, America has no access to Sea 
from any intermediate port but Egg Harbour 
which will then be scarcely an Object. This is 
Your plan excepting the possession of Philadel- 
phia & Bordentown and as the troops could not be 
dispersed too much, would for that reason be more 
eligible. The Ice in the Winter will never pre- 
vent the Ships of War lying at Reedy Island and 
but a very short time at Newcastle. In short if 
this Warr is to be prosecuted, & the method 
adopted, that of taking Posts, there is no place on 
the Continent so advantageous to his Majesty’s 
Service and so detrimental to the Rebe's. Ten 
thousand Men would be amply sufficient. Five 
could be well spared from hence because the 
Rebel army would be obliged to take the nearest 
secure position to the lines they could find to 
cover the Country. Their army is weak and re- 
cruiting difficult and almost impossible. This 
I am assured of by an unexpected communication 
from the person you will recollect without my 
naming. He also informed me of six French frig- 
ates just arrived to convoy their trade home. I 
hope you will excuse the incorrectness of this 
scrawl I am really hurried by my sister and Mrs. 
Potts permits me just to mention a little of my 
private affairs. The matter in Philad’a. failed, 
the scarcity of flour occasioned an embargo to be | 
laid which frustrated my plans & I am obliged to | 
loose ? of the principal by receiving paper. ol. 
Balfour’s attention and kindness deserve and will 
ever be remembered with the most grateful thanks 
not only on my own account but for assistance 
which he rendered to a number of our Country | 
men who were in the utmost necessity and who} 
are in the favor of the present powers. A pres- 
ent of £50 Sterl’g was the extent which: the friends 
of the late Comm’r could procure from them to 
present to each of us. We were advised & did 
memorialize him on the subject. Our situation is 
really desperate in my Opinion, I entertain the 
highest sense of the honour of Government, but 
when I consider the number & every circumstance 
occurs to me I cannot help thinking that the situ- 
ation of the Refugees is truly deplorable and almost 
hopeless, Be pleased to give my most respectfull 
Comp’ts to Miss Galloway and also to Ovl. Bal- 
four. It will be impossible to eradicate the deep 
sense I entertain of his last kind friendly conduct. 
Your own kindness did exceed it. Everything 
will be done which Mrs. Galloway will direct. 
The Gentleman I mentioned to you will under- 
take it, if she chooses. But assured of this We 
wait with anxious expectation for an arrival from 
England having nothing publick since the begin- 
ning of October. 1 have inclosed two papers. 
You will observe the party in Opposition by the 
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Votes in Towne’s paper, which is firmly united 


with the following characters out of Doors, Wil- 
son, G. Ross Thomson late Gen’l in the Rebel 
army, a man of very considerable influence in the 
back setilem’ts, Sinclair Gen’l also. Reed is elect- 
ed President. Biddle has refused his seat in Con- 
gress under an apprehension that it was insidiously 
given to him to oblige him to vacate his seat in 
the assembly, where he leads and Pennsilvania is 
now represented in Congress by the most despi- 
cable trifling sett of men that ever were appointed 
to conduct the affairs of acommunity. The Rev- 
enue for that body is greatly lessened. Mrs. Potts 
adds her respectful compliments to Miss Galloway. 
I am with the sincerest gratitude 
Your real friend & 
Humble Serv’t, 
JNO. POTTS. 


Altho’ I am persuaded that you are acquainted 
with the Character and situation of the Author of 
the enclosed Crisis yet least your recollection sh’d 
fail I just mention that His name is Payne an Eng- 
lishinan sent out by Dr. Flanklin, in the Service 
of the Congress at a settled Salary. His authority 
may be depended on in matters relative to them. 
From the Knowledge I have of these people It is 
my real Opinion the paper contains their sen- 
timents at the same time It appears to me that 
there is an air of timidity which runs through the 
whole, that I never observed in any former publi- 
cation of this person. The Commissioners carried 
one of these papers with them. a F 


Silas Dean and Congress are Quarelling in the 
Public papers but I cannot procure one to send 
by this opportunity. 


No. XIV. 

My Dear Sir: The difficulty of the times and 
the uncertain situation of Public affairs has almost 
deterred me from writing; but when I consider 
the Friendship with which you formerly were 
pleased to Honor me; I could not justify a silence 
either to myself or you, when so good an oppor- 
tunity offers, however imperfect my Information 
may be. 

When it became absolutely necessary for me tu 
leave my Country or to violate my Conscience 
the latter of which I had no inclination to do, I 
used every endeavor to secure as much of my 
property as possible, and in this was so happy as 
to be able to leave a competent provision for my 
anmarried Daughter, and bring off a small Sum 
of hard Money for my present subsistence. In 
this situation I arrived in this City the beginning 
of November with the intention of proceeding 
imediately for Europe, but this at the solicita- 
tion and advice of all my friends I have put off 
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to the Spring of the Year. The day after my 
entering the British lines Mr, and Mrs. Barton 
came in on the same errand, but whether they 
will proceed any further is now problematical, 
The return of the Commissioners and the Pablic 
papers will furnish you with better Ideas of the 
temper and disposition of the leading Men of the 
Colonies, than I am able to give you: by the first 
you will Jearn that all the kind offers of indulgence 
and reconciliation have contemptuously been re- 
jected, unless Independence be a preliminary con- 
dition, By the last you will find the Kings faithful 
Subjects are suffering with a fortitude more than 
Roman, and such as is inparaleled in History, every 
species of Persecution, Imprisonment, Contisca- 
tions, Proscriptions, and even Death itself. Never- 
theless from appearances the people who have as- 
sumed the lead, and are now spreading terror and 
destruction round the land, are far from being at 
ease, The Turbulent spirit of some, and the sor- 
did avarice of others, have raised ferments among 
themselves, which all their artifice cannot conceal, 
and will have their uses in opening the Eyes of 
the misguided People. Lee’s address to the Peo- 
ple in justification of his conduct in the affair of 
Monmouth, and on the unprecedented discharge 
as he terms it of the French General Conway. 
Dean’s attack upon the Character of Lee’s both in 
Europe and America, and obliquely against the 
Oongress itself, were too pointed, and of too dan- 
gerous a tendency to be suffered to go on; for 
this reason they have found a methed of silencing 
him, and in one of the late Philadelphia papers, 
he has recalled a promise made to the Public in 
his first letter, of exposing the inal administration 
of their Servants in a series of Publications, by 
acquainting them that Congress by affording him 
a personal hearing, has obviated the necessity of 
his appealing to them. Mifflin openly attacks the 
Constitution of Pensylvania, and the Public 
measures, and together with Arnold, Thompson, 
St. Clair, and Lee, are using every endeavor to 
undermine Washington. But the publications 
themselves which I have no doubt you will re- 
ceive, affords a much better detail of these pro- 
ceedings than I can give in a letter. But what 
greatly adds to the embarrasment of these gentry 
are, the prospect of an approaching famine, for it 
is an incontrovertable fact, and what in part fell 
under my own observation before I left Pennsy]- 
vania, that in the whole Province there is not 
more Bread Corn, if sufficient, for the consump- 
tion of the Inhabitants; and their Army will not 
want, whilst any remains in the Country. This 
scarcity arises from a number of concuring 
causes, amongst which the depreciation of their 
paper Currency which I am told is as Seven for 
one Proc: and still continue rapidly to fall; the 
Assembly’s limiting the price of produce, and the 
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destruction of Horses, & the wanton burning of 
Wheat by Lacy, in consequence of Washington’s 
proclamation, are none of the best. The attempt 
to raise five Million of Dollars in the Colonies by 
taxation in all probability will serve in some 
measure to open the Eyes of the People. In 
Pennsylvania the Taxes are 16 s., to the pound, 
which is Ten times greater than at any time be- 
fore, even that of sinking the Debt contracted 
last War; but I left the Province before they be- 
gan to collect, so I cannot say what effect it has 
on the minds of the People. 

The detail of the ravages and the confiscation 
of your own Estate you undoubtedly have heard. 
Mrs. Galloway I am informed supports the mis- 
fortune with amazing fortitude, she enjoys better 
Health than has fell to her lot for many years 
before, and has rooms at a Widow Morris’s, and 
has some expectation, but how founded I know 
not, that she will be allowed the income of the 
Paternel Estate to live on, and that Doctor Bond 
and his Family had proved themselves her true 
Friends, and was exerting himself in procuring the 
Estate for her. I am told all our friends in Phil- 
adelphia are well, except Mr. Tho. Wharton who 
has had a return of his Paralilie complaint, and 
that he is in danger of sinking under it. Accounts 
are said to have arrived this day of the detach- 
ment under Gener’l Grant safe Arrival in Barba- 
does, and that four Ships of D’Estangs Fleet 
were seen to the Southward, steering either for 
Barbadoes or Mastinico. The Packet arrived this 
day, the intelligence she brings, I hope will in 
some measure dispel that gloom which too gener- 
ally prevails amongst the Refugees, for it is a mel- 
ancholly reflection to think, that the consequence 
of our present dispute must be a separation from 
the parent State, or such a Military execution as 
will involve the Country in Ruin. I request & 
Mr. and Mrs. Barton join me in it, that Miss Gol- 
loway would accept our imost affectionate Com- 
pliments. And be assured I am with the greatest 
Esteem & Respect, 

My dear Bir, 

Your affectionate Friend, 
and most Obedient Humble Servant, 


Fe -Baw 
New Yorks, Dee, 22d, 1778. 


A Friend of ours asserts I ought not to seal 
this letter without obviating to you a cruel and 
unjust censure, which some prejudiced or partial 
Persons are pleased to bring against the Ameri- 
cans that is the King has no Friends or Faithful 
Subjects among them. Unhappy People, Sffer- 
ing every species of persecution from your own 
Countrymen, branded with every mark of infamy, 
cursed as the Authors of all the Calamities attend- 
ing a State of Warr, creatures & tools of a Tyrant, 
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and every species of obloguy which Oruelty can 
invent, sacrificing plenty and their dearest con- 
nections and Thousands of them exposed eyen in 
tiese lines to the greatest distress—yet these are 
insufficient to wipe off the aspersions which to a 
generous Mind is as intolerable as that Hunger 
which numbers even in these Streets are experi- 
encing. This detail which every one knows to 
be true, contain the fullest proof of the injustice 
& Cruelty of the censure; and for my own part I 
ain well assured his Magestie has not in any 
part of his Dominions Subjects more firmly 
devoted to his Person, Family and Government 
than are to be found among the Americans, aud | 
ain fully satisfied that if they were properly in- 
couraged and supported they would greatly con- 
tribute if not put a final end to this Rebelliun. 


No. XV. 
New York, 11th Jan’y, 1779. 

Daar Sir, I hope ere now, that you, and your 
ainiable daugliter are safe arrived, and happy 
with your friends in England, after a short and an 
agreeable passage. 

Nothing material has happen’d here since you 
left us, excepting the expeditions, under the com- 
mands of Genl. Grant to the West Indias; and 
Cunl, Campbell to Georgia & Carolinas of which 
you will be better inform’d, befure this can reach 
you, than we are at present. We have hear’d of 
Graut’s arrival at Barbados & Cainpbell at Sa- 
vannah through the Rebel channel. It is conjec- 
tured that Grant has nothing more in view at 
present than to Garrison and secure our own Isl- 
ands—but more is expected from Campbell al- 
though we believe he'll meet opposition before he 
reaches Charlestown, for he was detained at 
anchor off Statin Island and at the Hook, ‘after 
the Troops were embark’d, so long as to give the 
Euemy time to learn his numbers (not four 
thousand) and send expresses to prepare for his 
reception, and no doubt to take up those persons 
who they judged would join him. We have also 
had a powerfully secret expedition up Hudson’s 
River, by land and by water, headed by the Com- 
imander-in-chief. What was the object I will not 
a to say. However nothing was effected. 

t hath been said that Burgoyne’s men were on 


their march to the Southward, and had not 
we been some days too late they would been 
intercepted. On the return of the Troops they 
went to Winter quarters on Statin Island—Long 
Island (where are a considerable body at the East 
end under command of Sir William Erskine) and 
on this Island besides the small post keep’t up at 


Paulus-hook. The American Army also went 
into their Winter quarters in New Jersey—head 
quarters at Morristown, and the Troops along the 
Raritan River, at Brunsic, at Amboy, Elizabeth 
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Town, &c. Their numbers are but few, ill ap- 
pointed, badly fed, and worse clothed — their 
paper money keeps still going down hill, in spite 
of all effurts—it’s said that Congress now amuses 
people, by telling them that it will sink no lower 
than as ten is to one, (now it’s 8 for 1) for that 
they are to get a loan from Holland of six millions 
sterling, guaranteed by France which at the ex- 
change of 1663 pct. make ten millions, and yet at 
ten for one will sink one hundréd millions Soe 
sylvania currency and for all that sum rabb’d off 
leave them but the six mill. in debt. We have, 
almost every week people from Philad’a., chietly 
women—who return again well clothed & who 
smuggle out a little for their friends, which is 
great doings these times; many of them come 
under the pretence of collecting debts and many 
suins are collected—but if any of us were to go 
without these Lines on such business we would 
be paid with a halter. You will hear that Joe 
Ried, his Excellency, is chosen President of the 
Supreme Council of Pennsyla. and that party 
matters prevail much in Philadelphia. Silas 
Dean & the Lees have opened the scene—North 
against the South and that Gen]. Lee and Com- 
mon Sence have felt the effect. Lee has been 
wounded, and common Sence had the seat of 
honor very much insulted, and can now shew 
more stripes on his back than their Flag can 
boast of. We had Mrs, Potts here on a visit to 
her husband last week. I enquired particularly 
for Mrs. Galloway and have the pleasure to inform 
you she was very well. The Congress (till lately) 
have gulled the people into a belief that we were 
going totally to leave the country, which in some 
degree reconciled many to their fate. You will 
also hear that Gen]. Arnold Commandant in Phil- 
ada., has behaved with lenity to the Tories and 
that he is on the eve of marriage to one of Ed- 
ward Shippen’s daughters, Great schemes hath 
been on fovt, to purchase the Goods and mer- 
chandize we have on hand before we depart, the 
sweets of which some of them felt at our leaving 
Philada.—unliappy evacuation, it contirmed the 
people in an opinion, which artfull men had 
long been endeavoring to establish—it supported 
the Rebelious & brought misery and distress on 
the best friends to Government. A scene how- 
ever. well painted bears but faint resemblance of 
what I pray God we may never see again— 
“therefure the Lord God, went him fourth from 
the Garden of Eden to till the Ground”—happy 
state when compared with ours, for we repair'd 
on board of ships and were obliged to till the sea, 
with but a poor prospect of a Crop to follow. 
Will the day niver again dawn? Shall the tide 
always run Ebb? Shall the poor Tories, after 
being so long in Purgatory, not see better days! 
Yes. And in hopes they will, I buoy myself up 
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from sinking. I shall remain in the Country, 
while the hand of industry can suport ine glori- 
ously independent, rather than go home to be a 
burden to my friends, and do every thing in my 
power to restore Government and good order 
again. The weather for some weeks past, hath 
been severely cold, and the ground covered with 
snow, Which hath been disagreeably felt by many 
Refugees who, heretofore liv’d in affluence. Fire- 
wood is limited at Five pounds a Cord, but it’s 
not to be got. Irish Pork at £10 a bbl., Beef at 
£8, and fresh flour will bring £12 p. bbl. Our 
markets have been pretty fully supplyed with 
fresh prog from Long-Island & Shrewsberry, for 
they run all risques for a little of the hard money 
—but what would become of us should a Cork 
fleet miscarrie—which sooner or later may be the 
case—the army wou'd eat up the market and the 
inhabitants wou’d starve. We have had this 
prospect staring us in the face for sometime past, 
but thank God yesterday and to-day a fleet of 
Victuallers arrived, otherwise we should not had 
a mouthfall in a short time. 

If the War is, to be carried on, we shall be 
obliged to take possession of the Peninsula laying 
between the River Delaware and Chesapeak Bay 
—by taking posts on that Isthmus somewhere 
between the Head of Elk & the heights of Wil- 
ington, so as to secure the Mills on the Brandy- 
wine—or even farther down the country, we 
would possess the Granery of America, Eleven 
to thirteen Counties would furnish great part of 
the Army, Navy, & Garrisons with bread—be- 
sides it would prove an Asylum fur the poor per- 
secuted friends to Government, who, if incouraged 
would flock there, and with the well affected 
inhabitants would form such a Militia as would 
brave their oppressors to come amongst them, | 
wish to see a well regulated Government, or Po- 
lice established in that Country, it would be a 
great step towards the Conquest of the whole— 
supose a Court of Admirality fix’d and privateer- 
ing incouraged, would it be possible for a vessel 
to get out of Delaware or Chesapeak? No, we 
could take them with Rowboats both on the one 
side, and the other—not a barrel of Flour could 
be sent to New England, nor a Hogshead of To- 
bacco to France, in short it would effectually 
knock up the trade of export and import of Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania and New Jersey— 
Feed ourselves, and send great succor to the Brit- 
ish W't Indies, which now go to the Foreign Isl- 
ands, such as all sorts of Luinber, Corn, Pork &c. 
The seat of Government would answer at New- 
town on Chester River, Reedie Island, or New 
Castle—provided the lines did not extend to Wil- 
mington—however by turning your eye to the 
Map a place adjacent to safe Navigation in Winter 
could soon be fix’d on. Jonathan would soon 





cease to feel bold, and Monsieur withhold his 
credit. Had it not been for the supplys brought 
in prizes, we should not have been able to make 
out for bread so long as we have—yet this Arri- 
val has distress’d private trade greatly—no man 
who has been once here will even incline to come 
back. The W’t India Vessels, many of them that 
had been here since May & June, were at last 
permitted to go, and Convey appointed—they 
were detained at anchor off Staten Island (with 
all the appearance of what did happen) until a 
Snow storm came, which sent between 20 a 80 of 
them ashore and many of them is lost—which I 
hardly think the service required, and which I 
hope the underwriters will take notice of in due 
time. I should not be so particular but as this 
goes by Pacquet, it cannot fall into any hands but 
your own, who I know will not make a bad use 
of it. We have now fix’d a Refugee Club, meet 
once & fortnight at Hic’s Tavern, the Members 
are respectable people from each Colony—Gov- 
ernour Franklin in the Chair. We talk freely of 
Politics, tell all the News, and are for the time 
happy. 

I wish much to know and as early as possibl. 
what plans are probable to take place next Cam- 
paign that I may govern myself accordingly 
And if any Establishment is likely to take place, 
such as I have mentioned, and a Court of Admi- 
rality is to be fix’d to the Southward, I will be 
much obliged to you to name me fur to be ap- 
pointed Martial to the Court or Vendue Master, 
in either, or both of these offices, I could acquit 
inyself with reputation. And if the Government 
have favors to bestuw they must know, that their 
friends in this country, have brought themselves 
to want here by suporting their cause, to their 
own ruin if no notice is to be taken of them. 
By my attachment to my King and Country, 
good Government and good order, I have wilfully 
lost a pritty little fortune, which by hard labour 
and long industry I had gathered to gather many 
years in this Country and the West Indies, You 
know or must have heard that I was the person 
who oposed Independency (and that inthe Month 
of May and to the declaration) on the Commons 
of Philadelphia in the face of five Battalions of 
Associators, and was hiss’d of the Parade—that 
I maintained my integrity and at all times refused 
to Acquiesce in any of their proceedings, until I 
was obliged to flee to this place for refuge. My 
desks were broken open, my papers and books 
ransacked, and my Nephew and Servant put in 
Goul—thus kick’d out of doors, they made an 
Hospital of my House for the Rebel sick and 
wounded, 

I wish the Government may not deceive them- 
selves by thinking the Congress will ever treat on 
terms short of Independence, until they are forced 
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to it—they are not Actuated by Motives of honor 


and humanity, but by those of interest and Am- | 
bition—they will try (while they can keep an| 


army together) the chance of events, and ever 
risque all to that point, believing that they can 


never be lossers, for that in the end, and at the | 
very worst extreamitee they will be able to make | 


terms, which indeed they have had too much 
reason to expect. They know that they are but 


a parcel of poor Devels—but they also know the | 
inactivity with which they have been followed | 


up—the disunion at home—the prospect of a 
French War & the kind treatment they have re- 
ceived, when taken prisoners in the very acts of 
Rebelion and Murder. I wish you the Compli- 
ments of the Season and am with great truth 
D’r Sir Your much obliged hum’e Serv’t 
D. 8. 


N. B. You have herewith the Newes Papers 
sent by Ferguson. 


Societies and their Proceedings. 


ILLINOIS. 


Cuicaco Hisrortoat Soorety.— Chicago, Jil., 
Oct. 15, 1861.—This Society met on the above 
date, W. L. Newberry, Esq., in the chair. The 
monthly additions to its library consisted of 394 
bound books, 596 unbound books and pamphlets, 
22 files of periodicals, 8 files of newspapers, 4 
charts, 6 manuscripts, 1 print, and 2 collections 
of miscellanies—in all 1,083, from 42 contributors. 

The above included the entire laws of Penn- 
sylvania, from 1700 to 1816, of Maryland from 
1692 to 1800, of Massachusetts from 1780 to 1807, 
of New York from 1799 to 1828, with the code 
of 1850, together with the first directory of Pitts- 
burgh, 1815, and others to 1860, as also a nu- 
merous collection of canal documents of Pennsyl- 
vania from 1795, and New York from 1817, a 
history of Mormonism in 1840, and other rare 
historical works and documents, a considerable 
part of which was received through the liberality 
of Hon. W, Wilkins, C. Shailer, Dr. W. Addison, 
and other esteemed citizens of Pittsburgh. 

The Secretary communicated some facts relat- 
ing to the history and growth of Pittsburgh, and 
the establishment of printing and publishing houses 
in that city, with notices of the first ‘ Western 
Almanack,” printed there from 1803 to 1820, as 
also of the “ River Navigator,” commenced early 
the present century, by Zadock Cramer, and con- 
tinued many years. Respectful notice was taken 
of Mr. N. B. Craig and W. Eichbaum, the living 
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Rev. Drs. Smith and Eliot, the faithful chroniclers 
of the early religious history of the “ Red Stone” 
region. 

From the Hon. I. N. Arnold, M. ©., was re- 
ceived the map of the seat of war in Virginia, 
used by the military commanders at the battle of 
Bull Run. 

An interesting communication was received 
from Mr. P. Anderson, of Lowell, Mass., on the 
subject of Norwegian emigration to the United 
States. The number of emigrants arrived here, 
in 1861, is estimated by Mr. A. to be 2100, via 
Bergen, and an equal number from other parts of 
Norway, the chief point of arrival being Quebec. 
Mr. Anderson noticed the early and laudable 
efforts made for the religious instruction of emi- 
grants, and the valued services to that object ren- 
|dered by Mr. Ellingson. He exposed at some 
| length, also, the exaggerated and false accounts, 
spread in America, of a disease called “ leprosy,” 
| existing among the Norwegians of the seacoast, 
| from lat. 58 degs. to the extreme north, errone- 
ously supposed contagious, and attributed by Mr. 
A. to the crude fish-diet of the inhabitants, with 
their low esteem of personal cleanliness, 


MAINE. 


Marne Historioat Sociery.— Brunswick, Me., 

—, 1861.—At the annual meeting of the 

above Society, held at the Society’s room in 

King’s Chapel, in the absence of the President 

and Vice-president, Hon, Philip Eastman, of Saco, 
was chosen President pro tem. 

The officers for the year were elected as fol- 
lows: 

President—Won, Wim. Willis, Portland. Vice- 
president—Rt. Rev. George Burgess, D. D., Gar- 
diner. Cor. Secretary—llon, James W. Brad- 
bury, Augusta. Rec, do.—Rev. Edward Ballard, 
Brunswick. Librarian and Cabinet Keeper— 
Rev. Alpheus S. Packard, D. D., Brunswick. 
Treasurer—Aug. O, Robbins, Esq., Brunswick. 

Publishing Committee—Hon. William Willis, 
Leonard Woods, D.D., Hon. R. H. Gardiner, 
John McKeen, Esq., P. Barnes, Esq., Rev. A. D. 
Wheeler. 

Standing Committee—Leonard Woods, D. D., 
Hon. R. H. Gardiner, John McKeen, Esq., Rev. 
A. 8. Packard, D. D., Rev. A. D. Wheeler, and 
the President and Recording Secretary ex officio. 

Dr. N. T. True, of Bethel; J. W. North, Esq., 
of Augusta; F. D. Sewall, Esq., of Bath, were 
elected resident members of the Society. 

Wm. F. Jordan, Concord, N. H.; Wm. Coth- 
ren, Woodbury, Conn.; Hon. Geo. Bancroft, 
LL. D., of New York; Hon. J. G. Palfrey, of 
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Boston; Hon. Jared Sparks, LL. D., of Cambridge, 
Mass.; Paul A, Chadbourne, of Williamstown, 
Mass.; Porter B. Bliss, of Boston, were elected 
corresponding members, 

The sixth article, chapter one, of the by-laws, 
on recommendation of the Standing Committee, 
was amended. 

The thanks of the Society were tendered to 
Hon. George F, Folsom of New York, for his 
valuable contribution to the history of his native 
State, by the publishing of a “Catalogue of 
Original Documents in the English Archives re- 
lating to the early history of the State of Maine.” 

Resolutions were also adopted, urging the pub- 
lication in full of the various papers and docu- 
ments—the English archives relating to Maine 
(including the Charter and Records of the Virginia 
Company, under the original Charter of April 10, 
1609, if the same can be obtained)—as essential 
to a true and full knowledge of the history of 
our State; and also urging a thorough explora- 
tion of the coast in an historical view. 

Prof. Packard, Librarian, submitied his An- 
nual Report for the year ending Aug. 7, 1861, 
announcing that a catalogue had been prepared 
with great pains and at considerable labor, under 
the direction of the Standing Committee, during 
the past year. 

There have been added during the year one 
luundred and twenty volumes, and three hundred 
and fifty pamphlets, of which nine volumes have 
been purchased, and one pamphlet to supply a 
vacancy in a serial. There have been given to 
the cabinet several coins, including a series, nearly 
complete, of American cents. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


American ANTIQUARIAN Soorety.— Worces- 
ter, Mass., October 21, 1861.—The annual meet- 
ing of this Society was held at the place above 
named, in their beautiful Library. The attend- 
ance was unusually large, and among the members 
was Jared Sparks. Hon. Stephen Salisbury, the 
President, was in the chair. 

Judge Merrick read the report of the council, 
which presented the Society in a favorable light. 
It dwelt on the value of a complete collection of 
the early statutes—the expediency of collecting 
material to illustrate the present war—and con- 
cluded with a feeling and beautiful tribute to its 
Jute member, Hon. Nathan Appleton. 

tlon. Henry Chapin, the Treasurer, represented 
the funds, $41,000, as securely invested. 

The Librarian, 8. F, Haven, Esq., made an in- 
teresting and elaborate report, by which it ap- 
peared that 217 volumes and over a thousand 
pamphlets had been added during the past year. 
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The President then read, by request of the So- 
ciety, an essay on the copies of Michael Angelo’s 
Christ and Moses, which in 1859 and in 1861 he 
presented to the Society; the one, Christ, stand- 
ing in the library, a symbol of Progress—and the 
other, Moses, recently presented, standing in the 
entrance hall, as a type of the lawgiver and his- 
torian, This essay fixed the date of Christ as 
1520, and that of Moses as ten years before— 
there having been much obscurity as to the time 
when they were executed by the great artist. 
The copies are admirably done, and the thanks of 
the Society were tendered to the President for 
his liberality. 

The anoual election of officers resulted in the 
choice of the President and Board of last year, 
with the change only of Judge Mellen, as Record- 
ing Secretary, in the place of Mr. Bullock. 

Gov. Lincoln offered resolutions paying an ap- 
propriate tribute to Hon. Nathan Appleton. Mr. 
Folsom presented a curious restoration of the half 
of an inscription on a stone—one portion of which 
was lost—which was remarkably verified by the 
whole printed copy, presented by Dr. Shurtleff, 
and taken from an old magazine. 

The meeting was uncommonly interesting, and 
the valuable reports were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Publications. The Society, under the 
auspices of the hospitable and liberal President, 
never was in a more flourishing condition. 


Amerioan Sratistioat Sooty. — Boston, 
Oct. 18, 1861.—This Society held its quarterly 
ineeting on Friday afternoon of the above date, at 
rooms No, 23 Chauncy-street; the President, Ed- 
ward Jarvis, M. D., inthe chair. The Recording 
Secretary, Mr. John Ward Dean, read letters from 
Rev. Elias Nason, of Exeter, N. H., accepting cor- 
responding membership, and George S. Hale, Esq., 
of Boston, accepting resident membership. 

The President announced the death of the Li- 
brarian, Rev. Joseph 8. Clark, D. D., and passed 
a eulogy upon his character and the services 
which he had rendered the Association. 

Rev. Dr. Clark, he remarked, was a firm and 
devoted friend of the objects of this Society, and 
labored assiduously and successfully for its pros- 
perity. His great object was to search out and 
gather the records of truth, in all its phases, and 
to make use of the facts of history for the instruc- 
tion of man, the guidance of the present and com- 
ing generations, and the amelioration of humanity. 
For this purpose he gave his heart and his hand 
to the work of gathering and preserving all the 
records of man’s doings and thoughts—the facts 
and the deductions of human life wherever he 
could obtain them. The Library is now a monnu- 
ment of his devotion and industry, his persevering 
labor, and his skill in arrangement. 
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J. Wingate Thornton, Esq., added his testimony 
to the value of Dr. Clark’s services and to the ex- 
cellence of his character, 

A ballot being taken for a successor to Rev. Dr. 
Olark, as Librarian, Rev. Sewall Harding was 
unanimously elected. 

Dr. Jarvis then read an elaborate paper on the 
“Worth of Life in the Army,” in which he ex- 
amined the vital statistics of the armies of Europe 
and America, and showed that the sickness and 
mortality in these armies, exclusive of that pro- 
duced by wounds in battle, had been largely in 
excess of that of similar classes in civil life; and 
argued that government should endeavor to re- 
move the causes of this Jisparity. Economy as 
well as humanity demand this: for it costs as 
much to support a sick soldier,—or one in a low 
state of health, who is therefore less efficient,—as 
it does one in the highest state of health. 

The thanks of the Association were voted to 
Dr. Jarvis for his paper, and he was requested to 
furnish a copy for publication. 


Boston Numismatic Sooiry.—Boston, Nov. 
1, 1861.—The monthly meeting was held on Fri- 
day of the above date. After the usual introduc- 
tory business was finished, several members made 
donations to the cabinet. The number of coins 
and medals exhibited was also very large. 

Mr. Fisher exhibited a case containing a re- 


markably large collection of Masonic medals and 


tokens, generally very beautiful specimens. The 
members were much interested in examining 
them, and passed a vote of thanks to Mr. Fisher, 
for contributing so much to the pleasure of the 
meeting. 

Dr. Fowle exhibited a number of ancient coins, 
and a copper image of a female, found in the island 
of Delos. The President showed some medals, 
including a silver one struck at Lisbon, in 1775, 
in honor of the Marquis of Pombal. 

Mr. Davenport called the attention of the them- 
bers to a small brass medal, which is particularly 
interesting now. The following is a description: 
Obverse, a palmetto; at the foot of which are a 
cannon, powder-barrels, and cotton-bales, sur- 
rounded by rays and stars. Legend, * No Sub- 
mission to the North, 1860.” Reverse, various 
plants growing. Legend, ‘‘The Wealth of the 
South: Rice, Tobacco, Sugar, Cotton.” This 
was probably struck at the time when the South 
was arming and drilling; but we were wholly un- 
suspicious of treason. 

On motion of Mr. Colburn, a committee was 
appointed to represent to the director of the mint 
the abuses that have existed of late years, from 
the practice of preserving at the mint the dies 
from which the coins of each year are struck. 
There have been instances of rare coins suddenly 
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becoming more common; the cause of which is 
found in the existence of these dies, which prop- 
erly should be wholly useless, The Society and 
the members are all interested in the matter, and 
it is hoped some reformation may be made at the 
mint. 

The Society adjourned at five in the afternoon. 


NEW YORK. 


New York Hisrorioat Soorrry.—New York, 
Nov. 5, 1861.—The regular monthly meeting of 
the Society was held at the Library building, the 
President, Luther Bradish, in the chair. 

The usual report of the Executive Committee 
was made and several new members nominated. 

The paper of the evening, “Jefferson at Mon- 
ticello,” was by Rev. Dr. Pierson, President of 
Cumberland College, Kentucky. 

“ Thomas Jefferson still survives” were the dy- 
ing words (Dr. Pierson said) of the elder Adams, 
At that moment the devoted family and friends 
of Jefferson were gathered about his death-bed at 
Monticello. Adams and Jefferson breathed their 
last on the 4th day of July, 1826. The waves of 
sorrow occasioned by these events mingled as 
they overspread the land. The nation was in 
tears. Adams, by his tongue, and Jefferson, by 
his pen, had done more than any others in ob- 
taining, for those who mourned, the liberties of 
their country. 

“Thomas Jefferson still survives,” and will sur- 
vive so long as our country and our history en- 
dure—and long may they endure. 

After some remarks on the character of the 
subject of his address, the speaker stated that it 
would probably be new to his audience that 
Thomas Jefferson still survived in his every-day 
life at Monticello—in the iron memory of the 
sturdy old man, Captain Edwin Bacon, who 
had lived with him for twenty years, as an over- 
seer of his estate and business, and had, during 
that time, sustained the most intimate rela- 
tions with his employer, sharing his contidence 
throughout. ; 

Dr. Pierson then described .the circumstances 
of his introduction to Captain Bacon, which were 
amusing, stated that the captain was seventy-six 
years of age, and the possessor of a plantation of 
four thousand acres in extent; and that as he was 
a resident of the First Congressional District of 
Kentucky, represented by Mr. Burnett, it might 
be proper to say that he was the strongest sort 
of a Union man, actively opposing the whole 
secession movement. 

Mr. Jefferson’s estate was quite large. 
were about ten thousand acres. 


There 
It was not a 
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profitable estate, being uneven and hard to work. 
The whole was divided into four plantations, each 
in charge of an overseer. Around the buildings 
acres of ground were planted with trees; flowers 
were very plentiful, and these were also found 
scattered over the estate. Of fruit of every de- 
scription there were great quantities. The speaker 
had never seen such a place for fruit. Monticello 
was on high ground, and fruit never failed. Mr. 
Jefferson was fond of shrubbery ; he cultivated it 
carefully, and when he was in Washington sent 
home large quantities, which he procured in a 
nursery in Alexandria. He always knew all about 
every tree or plant on every part of his grounds, 
und just where any were missing, 

Mr, Jefferson was very fond of all kinds of 
good stock, The first full-bred Merino sheep in 
all that portion of country were imported for 
himself and Mr. Madison while he was president. 
He afterwards imported from Barbary four large 
broad-tailed sheep; and also six hogs, of which 
General Dearborn had two, But the horse was 
Mr. Jetferson’s favorite animal; he was passion- 
ately fond of fine, good horses, and would not 
ride or drive any thing but high-bred animals, 
Bay was his favorite color; he would have no 
other. John Randolph would have none but 
black horses. When Mr. Jefferson came from 


Washington, at the conclusion of his presidential 
term, he had a new carriage built, according to a 


design of his own, The work was all doue by 
his own workmen, except the plating, which was 
done in Richmond, He always had five horses 
when he rode out in that carriage—four attached 
to it, and one saddle-horse. These had such 
names as Washington, Wellington, Eagle. The 
last thing (said Captain Bacon) I ever did for Mr. 
Jefferson, was to buy Eagle for him, for a riding- 
horse. The last tine he ever rode on horseback, 
he rode Eagle. The last letter I ever received 
from him came from Kentucky, and described 
how Eagle had fallen into the river with him and 
Jamed his wrist. These horses made a splendid 
appearance in the new carriage. Mr. Jefferson 
would never allow them to be controlled by reins: 
he would not trust himself; but two servants 
rode on horseback, each guiding a pair. 

Mr. Jefferson built a flouring mill while Bacon 
lived with him; it was a large four-story build- 
ing, and had four run of stones. He also built a 
railway, on which ten or twelve persons were 
sometimes employed. Ie had a factory for mnak- 
ing domestic cloths; there were three spinning- 
jennies, one with thirty-six spindles, the second 
with eighteen, and the smallest with six. There 
the clothing for al] his servants was made, and a 
good deal besides. He also had a blacksmith’s shop. 

Dr. Pierson gave a particular account of the 
personal appearance and habits of Mr. Jefferson 
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at home. Mr. Jefferson was (in the language of 
Captain Bacon) six feet two and a half inches 
high, well-proportionec, and straight as a gun- 
barrel. He had no surplns flesh, He was very 
strong; and he had a machine for measuring 
strength. Very few men I have seen try it were 
as strong as his son-in-law, Thomas Mann Ran- 
dolph; bat Mr. Jefferson was stronger than he, 
He enjoyed the best of health—was never really 
sick in his life until his last sickness. His skin 
was pure—just as he was in principle (continued 
Bacon, emphatically); he had blue eyes, and 
kindness always marked his countenance, which 
bore a serenely mild expression; he was never 
disturbed. Captain Bacon referred to a single 
instance in illustration. On one occasion eleven 
thousand bushels of wheat were in the mill: the 
rain fell in torrents, when the water was already 
high, during an entire night: I got up early and 
went to the dam; soon it began to break, and I 
saw the whole swept away. I never felt worse 
in my life. I went to see Mr. Jefferson about it. 
He had just come from breakfast. On seeing me 
he inquired if I had heard from the mill-dam. I 
replied that I had just come from there, and that 
the dam was all swept away. He replied, as 
calmly as though nothing had happened, that we 
must build a temporary one for this season, and 
that next summer we would make a dam that 
could not be washed away. 

Mr. Jefferson was always an early riser,.and 
generally rode out at daybreak or before. I have 
never found him in bed, though often having oc- 
casion to see him very early in the morning. I 
thought several times, when I went at an unusu- 
ally early hour, that I would find him in bed; 
but there he would be walking on the terrace 
(the captain closing with his favorite expression), 
straight as a gun-barrel. He never had a servant 
to make a fire in his room; he always had a 
quantity of ashes in the fireplace, and usually 
kept the fire alive by covering it, doing the work 
with his own hands. He did not use tobacco in 
any form; he never used a profane word, nor any 
thing like it; he never played at cards. I never 
saw a card in the house at Monticello, and his 
overseers had particular orders to suppress card- 
playing among the negroes, I never saw any 
dancing in his house. He was never a great eater, 
but what he did eat was very choice; never ate 
much hog-meat, and he told me when I gave out 
food for the servants, for one week, that it was 
more than he would need in six months. He was 
very fond of guinea-fowl; also ate two or three 
kinds of flesh, particularly lamb. He was also 
very fond of fruit and vegetables, and raised every 
variety. In his dress he was very neat; he wore 
short breeches and bright buckles. When he rode 
on horseback he wore overalls. 
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Mr. Jefferson never debarred himself from hear- 
ing any preacher that came along. An instance 
of his liberality and peculiarity is given. A poor 
Baptist named Richter preached a sermon near 
his estate, and Mr. Jefferson—he was quite old 
then—had his stool, with which a servant accom- 
panied him, carried to the place, where he sat 
during the delivery of the sermon. At the close 
some one proposed that the hat should be passed 
around to collect the means of purchasing a horse 
for brother Richter. Without waiting for the 
hat, Mr. Jefferson got off his stool, placed his 
hand in his pocket, taking thence a considerable 
sum (neither he nor any one else knew the amount) 
and striding up to the preacher, gave it to him 
with his best wishes. He then took his de- 
partuare, 

He was very kind to the poor. When he came 
home from Washington, those people were the 
first to find it out, and came asking for assistance. 
He gave them notes to me directing me what to 
give them. I knew them better than he, and told 
him some of them were undeserving, but he said 
he could not resist their appeals. Finally, he 
placed the matter in ny hands; but these people 
would not come to me, and they often induced 
him to depart from his rule, giving them orders, 
which sometimes I did not fill. In 1816, corn 
was very badly injured by a frost: there was 
much distress. Mr. Jefferson directed me to ob- 
tain for our own use, from a locality not far off, 
where the crops were not injured, thirty barrels of 
meal, at $10 per barrel. But before I could have 
it conveyed to the estate, he had given away 
orders enough to poor people to include nearly 
the whole amount. 

Mr. Jefferson was very particular in the trans- 
action of all his business, and always had a writ- 
ten statement about every thing, so that I knew 
exactly what to do. He kept an account of 
every thing relating to his farm, and knew ex- 
actly how much of every thing was raised, on 
what plantation, and what became of it—how 
much was sold and how much used. Mr. Jef- 
ferson, in his business transactions, would never 
have a bargain of any kind with any man without 
putting it in writing. 

Relative to Mr. Jefferson's family, Captain 
Bacon’s statement may be given briefly. He had 
four children, of whom two died very young. 
The other two were named Martha and Maria. 
The former married Thomas Mann Randolph, who 
afterwards became governor of Virginia; and the 
latter, John W. Epps, subsequently member of 
Congress. After some statements concerning 
Mrs. Jefferson, Captain Bacon says that Mr. Jet- 
ferson was the most industrious person that he 
ever knew. All the time that I was with him I 
had full permission to visit his room at any time, 
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day or night, when I thought it necessary to see 
him on business. I have scarcely ever gone into 
his room when he was not busy, unless |.v was in 
bed. I remember but two instances in which I 
found him unemployed—once he was suffering 
from toothache, and on the other occasion from 
neuralgia. At all other times he was reading, 
writing, arranging his business plans, conversing 
about something he had on his estate, or ordering 
something else. 

Mr. Jefferson had six grandchildren, to whom 
he was much devoted, and they to him. He took 
great pleasure in talking to them and giving them 
advice, I have heard him tell them enough of 
times that nobody should live without some use- 
ful employment. When one of them said to him, 
‘We are rich, and do not need to work,” Mr. 
Jefferson replied, ** Ah! those who expect to get 
their living without work, because they are rich, 
will be greatly mistaken. The people who do 
work will soon get possession of their property.” 

He took great pleasure in sports, soietimes 
presiding at juvenile races, and deciding who was 
the victor. He was always very kind and indul- 
gent to his servants; he would not allow them to 
be over-worked, and would scarcely ever permit 
them to be whipped. Once a servant stole some 
nails, I had evidence of the fact, and informed 
Mr, Jefferson. Jim, the thief, had previously been 
a faithful servant. Mr. Jefferson, somewhat sur- 
prised, told me to be at his house with Jim when 
he took his ride. I never saw any person, white 
or black, so mortified as he was when he saw his 
master. Tears streamed from his eyes; he begged 
to be forgiven, exhibiting the most acute anguish. 
Mr, Jefferson turned to me and said: “Sir, we 
cannot punish him any more; he has suffered 
enough already.” He then talked to the servant, 
giving him much good advice, and dismissed hit. 
Jim’s overseer expected to be called to whip him, 
andvas surprised when the negro stated the facts ; 
Jim added that he had been seeking religion a 
great while; yet he never heard any thing that 
made him feel so bad as he did when master 
said, ‘‘Go, and don’t do so any more.” Jim was 
soon converted, and came for a permit to be bap- 
tized. He was a good servant afterwards. Mr. 
Jefferson had several family servants, and they 
were allowed to do as they pleased. 

Mr, Jefferson freed a number of his servants in 
his will, and I think (said Captain Bacon) that he 
would have freed them all if his affairs had not 
been so involved that he could not doit. He did 
not like slavery; I have heard him talk a great 
deal about it. He believed it was a bad system. 


I have heard him prophesy that we should have 

just such trouble with it as we are having now. 
In regard to the opinions of Jefferson and others, 

the speaker said that while a reference to them 
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increased our reverence for those master-builders 
who labored to lay the foundation of our glorious 
Union, they should give intensity to our abhor- 
rence for their traitorous successors, who are 
attempting to tear down the magnificent structure, 
The Virginia of Washington, Jetferson, and Henry, 
fallen, alas! to the Virginia of Floyd, Wise, and 
Mason! What a fall! The contrast is surely 
enough to fire every loyal heart, and nerve every 
loyal arm to wipe out the stigma. May the con- 
test not cease until treason and rebellion are ev- 
erywhere crushed beneath your tread, and 


“ The Star-spangled Banner in triumph shall wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave.” 


Hon. George Bancroft said that nothing could 
be more proper or interesting than the discourse 
which had just been delivered. He was sorry 
that the speaker had not turned his glass and given 
one or two other views. Mr. Jefferson was one 
of the first to anticipate the danger of secession, 
and to denounce it in advance. In one of his 
letters he spoke of the principle of secession— 
which he called separation—and insisted that no 
desire for such separation existed among any con- 
siderable number of the American people. He 
cleared of it the public men of the nation, and all 
political parties, with the exception of one small 
aristocratic faction, to be found at that time in 
the North. If he were alive now, he would see it 
in-the southern portion of the republic, and would 
denounce it as heartily as he did that in the North. 
Mr. Bancroft hoped the speaker would develop 
these statements for the press. In conclusion, he 
moved that Dr. Pierson receive the thanks of the 
Society, for his able and interesting discourse, and 
that it ask of him a copy to be placed in its 
archives, 

The Society adjourned. 


Hotes and Queries. 


NOTES. 

Historroat Societies SHOULD PRESERVE Ma- 
TERIALS FOR THEIR OWN History.—The writer of 
a notice of the Collections of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, in the Cambridge cree. 
Chronicle, June 26, 1852, makes the following 
remark: “ We regret to say that the library of 
the Historical Society itself does not contain the 
materials for a bibliographical history of its own 
‘Oollections.’” As that was written more than 
nine years ago, probably the want here noticed 
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has been partially, at least, supplied since then. 
My object in citing it, is to draw the attention of 
historical societies to the importance of preserving 
the materials that illustrate their own history. 
How few of our societies have all such materials 
that could have been saved! Perhaps there are 
not any of them. But all can and should pre- 
serve the documents of this kind, of the present 
day, and do something towards supplying the 
wants of the past. BOSTON. 





Tae First Penny Paper in PHinaperrnia. 
—tThe first penny paper started in Philadelphia, 
was the Daily Transcript, which was published 
in Third-street, above Walnut, in a building on 
the site of which the Sunday Dispatch office 
now stands. It was established in the spring of 
1835, by W. L. Drane& Co. The Ledger, esfab- 
lished shortly after, bought out the Zranscript in 
September of the same year. 





ConTRABAND.—This word has received, within 
the present year, a new application, and is used 
to indicate slaves who run away from their mas- 
ters and seek protection in the lines of the United 
States army. Many of these fugitives having 
reached Fort Monroe, Va., were, on being re- 
claimed by their previous owners, declared by 
Gen. Butler “contraband of war,” and on that 
ground were refused to be restored. Hence this 
class of runaway slaves are now known as “ con- 
trabands.” 2 





Poputar Superstition.— Orders were sent 
from England, in the course of the last century, 
to have the census taken in New Jersey; but the 
authorities were unable to execute them, as the 
inhabitants generally refused to furnish the requi- 
site information, attributing the previous general 
epidemic “to the last numbering of the people,” 
which was considered “a repetition of the same 
sin that David committed, and might bring on the 
like judgments.” *Tt* 





Sineutar Facts ror Histrory—Two Rivan 
Heirs To THE THRONE OF FRANOE VISITING THE 
Unirep Srares at tag Same Time.—In the 
number of the Magazine tor January last, I called 
attention to the singular fact that there were two 
Princes of Wales, heirs to the throne of England, 
visiting the United States at the same time. We 
have now to record the singular coincidence of 
two heirs to the throne of France—Bourbon and 
Napoleon—visiting this country at the same time; 
the former in a time of peace; the latter, that of 
war, @. A. 

Sept., 1861. 
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Ixptan Names 1x Sonora AND THEIR SiGNI- 
FIcaTION.—Father Pefferkorn, in his work on So- 
nora, gives the fullowing numes of places in Sonora, 
with their meaning, As so much imagination has 
been wasted in inventing interpretations for names 
in other parts, this list will be of service, and the 
ounce of prevention will be of more avail than a 
pound of cure, after false meanings have been 
given, as they have been to Kentucky, Mississippi, 
Ticonderoga, Alabama. 


Acontzi, thistle field, 

Aki imuri, raven’s nest. 

Antunes, place where tunas grow, 

Arisona, sand-hills. 

Arispe, great hole (? cave). 

Ati, brook. 

Babiacora, snake valley. 

Bahispe, snake-hole. 

Babukibur, owl-houses, 

Bacadeguatzi, at the white mountain. 

Bucanutzi, white earth. 

Bacoa ‘zi, high mountain. 

Banamitzi, green field. 

Baseraca, tir woods. 

Batschinela, bear's den. 

Batuco, channel of water (? cafion). 

Bisuni, ant-hills, 

Busanic, a bat. 

Caborca, & flat place, 

Chamala, oak-tree. 

Chinapa, oak woods, 

Chipaxora, oak stum 

Chiricagui, burnt oak, 

Cocospera, onion mountain, 

Cucurpu, wood-pigeen, 

Cukiaratzi, spider mountain. 

Cumpas, swamp, 

Cumuripa, cat-hole, 

Guaimnas, tree-frog. 

Came, or Guassabas, place where there are many 
rogs. 

Gurbavi, great river. 

Guepaco, a bird of prey. 

Kivuri, ruined houses built by the ancient Indians. 

Matupi, red field. 

Moiepore, deer-leap. 

Nucameru, pasturage. 

Nori, wild bees. 

Nacosari, bee-work (wax and honey). 

Ocuea, ® marshy grassy place. 

Okitva, or Kista, sparrowhawk’s nest. 

Opodepe, stone quarry. 

Oputu, place of potato. 

P vipa, wagtail. 

Pitiki, mud-house. 

Sarac«tzi, black mountain. 

Suaric, Suriki, place where it is very windy. 

Sutetzi (? a mowed field). 

Senokipe, hollow tree. 

S. Miguel Sonoitiac, fountain of St. Michael, 

Soyopa, hot. 

Zecoripa, mouse-hole. 

Tepatzi, tox mountain. 

Tepuspe, partridge. 

Terapa, canebrake. 

Teras, canes. 

Terenate, thornbrake. 

Teuricatai, pointed mountain. 
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Toape, arrow-wood. 

Tubaca, soap-plant, place where it grows abundantly. 
Tubutama, hollow way. 

Tucsun, heath. 

Tumacacori, pepper-plant, place where the small round 


pepper is found. 
Tupo, place where there is much moss. 


Ores, wild-cats. 

Vac, S. Xavier del, an indian district that takes its name 
from Cuema Vac, a Spanish town in New Spain, 
where a picture of St. Francis Xavier is in great ven- 
eration. 

Zuaki, greenhouse. 


DIsINTERMENT OF THE Remains oF Mavor- 
GENERAL Cnartes Leg, at Curist Cnvuron, 
Puitapetpaia.—The entrance of Churcli alley, 
leading from Second-street to Third-street, is in- 
conveniently narrow, owing to the projection of 
Ohrist Church, and a brick wall, which extends 
about one hundred feet along the alley. Arrange- 
ments have been made with owners of the tombs 
adjoining the inside of this wall, to have the bones 
removed to another part of the yard, in order to 
rebuild the wall on a line with the houses. Four- 
teen tombs were opened on Monday, Nov. 4, be- 
longing to old resident families. Their contents 
were carefully collected and placed in small pine- 
wood boxes, two and a half feet long by one fuot 
wide. The burials chiefly took place last century, 
and little was left of the coffins but seraps of rotten 
wood and hinges. Prominent among these disin- 
terments were the bones of Major-general Charles 
Lee, of Revolutionary memory. 

He was born in England, in 1731, fought 
through the old French War, in company with 
Washington, and on the breaking out of our Rev- 
olation became a prominent officer in the Conti- 
nental army. He played a prominent part at that 
period, and nearly caused the losing of the battle 
of Monmouth by a disobedience of orders, He 
was finally dismissed froin the service for disre- 
spect towards the commander-in-chief, and to- 
wards Congress, and retired to his farm, near 
Martinsburg, Virginia. This he managed very 
badly, and in visiting Philadelphia to sell it, died 
of a delirious fever, Oct. 2, 1782. He was a man 
of ungovernable temperament, of great immoral- 
ity and profanity. He was philosophic in reli- 
gion, and, in his will, remarked that the religious 
ideas of a man were of no consequence, and that 
he was no more answerable for his faith than for 
the color of his skin, He also desired that his 
body should not be placed in any church or 
churchyard, or within a mile of any Presbyterian 
or Anabaptist meeting-house. This clause in his 
will is as follows: 


“T desire most earnestly that I may not be 
buried in any church or churchyard, or withina 
mile of ‘any Presbyterian or Anabaptist meeting- 
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house; for since I have resided in this country 
I have kept so much bad company when living, 
that I dv not choose to continue it when dead. 
I recommend my soul to the Creator of all worlds 
and all creatures; who must, from his visible 
attributes, be indifferent to their modes of worship 
or creeds, whether Christian, Mohammedan, or 
Jew, whether instilled by education, or taken up 
by reflection, whether more or less absurd; as a 
weak mortal can no more be answerable for his 
persuasions, notions, or even skepticism in reli- 
gion, than for the color of his skin.” 


These orders were disregarded. Among his 
bones, his wig was found in good preserva- 
tion. The hair was of a deep reddish brown, 
probably stained by the dye of the mahogany 
coffin, as it decayed in the humid earth. This 
was the color also of his bones, and of all those 
fuund in the vicinity, occasioned probably by the 
saine cause. 

Major-general Lee died in Philadelphia, at the 
Conestoga tavern, on the south side of Market- 
street, between Fourth and Fifth streets, October 
2, 1782. lis funeral was attended by a large 
concourse of people: the clergy of different de- 
nominations, his Excellency the President of Con- 
gress, the President, and some meinbers of the 
Council of Pennsylvania, his Excellency the 
Plenipotentiary of France; M. Marbois, secre- 
tary to the embassy; the Minister of Finance, 
General Baron de Viominil, Duke de Lausain, the 
Minister of War, and several other officers of dis- 
tinction, both in the French and American army. 

The remains of the dead that had been disin- | 
terred, have been placed near the foundation | 
walls of the ancient edifice, and the original | 
tombstones have been relaid. 

Partavecpntia, Nov. 7, 1861, 


Rev. Gasriet Rionarp ano Troumseu.—l 
find the following communication in a number of 
the Detroit Catholic Vindicutor of May, 1855, 
and think it worth preserving in your Magazine. 

H. 


Sir: I am a subscriber to the paper of which 
you are the editor, but I have not the honor of a 
personal acquaintance with you. Will you par- 
don me for the liberty I take in writing to you? 
Tam an Indian; and although cannot write the 
English language as it should be written, still 1 
am attacked with the disease called, in the liter- 
ary world, * Cacoethes scribendi.” So [send you 
the inclosed article, Should you consider it inad- 
missible, I will not be angry with your publisher. 

The circumstances mentioned in that article 
were related to me by a person who had some- 
times heard Father Richard himself speak of 
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them; and the letters at the foot of it, are merely 
the initials of three words, “ North American In- 
I am, very respectfully yours, 


dian.” . 

When Hall surrendered, in 1812, the British 
required of the citizens of Detroit, not prisoners 
of war, to take the oath of allegiance to the king 
of Great Britain. In return protection to per- 
sons and property was promised. With these 
advantages in view, some took the cath; while 
others, preferring to stand by their country even 
in the dark hour of her misfortune, refused to 
take it. Among the latter was Father Richard. 
When asked to swear allegiance to the king, he 
answered: “I have taken one oath to support 
the Constitution of the United States, and I can- 
not take another; do with me us you please.” 
Upon this refusal, he was seized and hurried away 
to Malden, and was there placed among the pris- 
oners of war. 

At Malden, the place of confinement for the 
prisoners, was a pen, or small inclosure of high 
pickets. On one side of it near the ground, there 
was a sinall opening through which the prisoners 
were thrust in, and their daily allowance of food 
passed to them, when it was not thrown in over 
the pickets, as it was sometimes dune. Within 
this inclosure there was no covering or shelter of 
any kind as a protection against the hot rays of a 
noonday sun, the dampness of the midnight air, 
or the inclemencies of the weather. ‘This was 
the place into which Father Richard was thrown, 
after having been denied the use of even his hat. 
While he was an inmate of this pen, the other 
prisoners paid hin the utmost respect, and they 
would open for him, while reciting the Rosary of 


| the Blessed Virgin, a narrow walk through the 


middle of it. 

Aniong the Indian allies of the British, in the 
war of 1812, Tecumseh, as everybody knows, 
was one of the most distinguished, and was ap- 
parently held in high estimation by them. One 
day, while the above scenes were passing at Mal- 
den, he presented himself before the British com- 
mander, and, in tones and bearing of one well 
aware of the importance of his services, said to 
him in substance as follows; 

“] have come to tell you that my young men 
will fight for you no longer; for you hold the 
black-gown (a Catholic priest) as a prisoner, I[ 
cannot answer for my warriors while you keep 
him shut up—I demand his liberty.” 

The commander, wellacquainted with the char- 
acter of his red visitor, and being unwilling to 
lose his friendship at such a time by a refusal, 
wrote immediately the order discharging Fe ther 
Richard unconditivnally ; thus leaving him to pur- 
sue his peaceful ministry in the country unmo- 
lested, Was Tecumsel 4 savage? N. A. 1 
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Curious Errrapns.—I inclose for publication 
several verbatim epitaphs and monumental in- 
scriptions which I have collected within a few 
years, Yours, &c., R. P. 


Sleep on, sleep on my love 

Sleep on my love for you are my turtle dove 

My dear wife & children dont you mourn for me 

Heaven is my throne & earth is my footstool. 
Hillsdale, N. ¥. 


When you my friends are passing by 
And this informs you where I lie 
Remember you e’re long must have 
Like me a mansion in the grave 
Also 8 infants, 2 sons & a daughter. 
Pittsfield, Mass, 


Ab lyes tis she who once like you 
Did stand such monuments to view 
* But soon with me you here must be 
And others stand & read of the. Age 27. 
Rutland, Vt. 


While Chrystal dews impearl the lawn 
A Tear shall drop o’er Betsey’s urn. 
Middlebury, Vi. 


MR 
IOHN 
SCOTT 
DYED oN OC’ Y* 
8 17387 AGE? 
27 YEAR oF 
MR KINGS 
. TOWN 
WIL Scot 8ON 
Amherst, Mass. 


Here lies y* Body of 
Mr" Elizabeth Lee 
the Relict of CaP" 
Stephen Lee Dec* 
Who Served In y° office 
of a Midwife 45 Year* 
Untill She was 90ty 
Years of Age & Dec* 
May y* 2" 1760 In 


Dear friends we regret that 
we cannot frequent the spot 
Whare this lov’ly form lies 
that will never be forgot. 
Governeur, N. Y. 


1818 
oO 
D x H 


age x 74 
Angelica, N. ¥. 


I here bid y* emty 
World adieu 
My Dearest friends 
& so must you, 
Pomfret, Ct. 


by this denotes Mortalite 
then be prepared to follow me. 
Pomfret, Ct. 


Here 
Lays the Bodey of the 
deceased maria 
barbara brown Wife of 
Juhn brown She was 
born the 16" day of 
November 1750 
and died the 6" day of 
January 1817 
her age Amound to 66 years 
1 month 21 days Lived 
in marige 47 years 6 
month 19 days, 
New Jersey. 


May all Mankind put off hypocricy 
& Superstition & put on a new coat 
of Philosophy lined with the laws 
of Nature. 


Uni Deo confideo. 
Naugatuck, Ct. 


y* 91" Year of her Age. Oh dear son your sweet lips we have often kissed, 
New Britain, Ct, | Likewise your dear hands we have many times 
pressed, 
Poor Elizabeth Your form that we loved is now wasting away 
only 19. Oh that we could in your bosom lie. 
Burlington Green, N. ¥. Camden, N. Y. 


Now I am old, & out of Mind Molly tho’ pleasant in her day 
Upon this stone, My name you" find Was suddenly seized and sent away 
And when My name, you plainly see How soon she’s ripe, how soon she’s rotton 
You can no less, than think of me. Laid in the grave, and soon forgotton. 
New Britain, Ct. | Milford, Ct. 
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My body is not to be found by this stone 

For God hath decreed it a watery tomb 

But since it is the lot of all men to die 

It is my sad fate in the ocean to lie. 

Capt. James Paine ‘1816 Dec 14 Age 82. 
Old Sekonk, Mass. 


Citizen Genet.—It is erroneously stated, by 
the late Dr. Francis, in his ‘Old New York,” 
extracts of which are given on p. 46, vol. ii., of 
this Magazine, that “Citizen Genet died at Ja- 
maica, N. Y.” 

In the graveyard of the Reformed Protestant 
Dutch Church at East Greenbush, about four 
miles southeast from Albany, N.' Y., is a plain 
marble tablet, bearing the following inscription: 


“Under this humble stone 
are interred 
the remains of 
Epmonp Cuartes GENET, 
late adjutant-general, 
Minister Plenipotentiary 
and 
Consul General 
from the French Republic, 
to the United States of America. 
He was born at Versailles, Parish of St. Louis, in 
France, 
Jan, 8, 1763, 
and died at Prospect Hill, town of Greenbush, 
July 14, 1834. 


Driven by the storms of the Revolution to the 
shades of retirement, he devoted his talents to his 
Adopted Country, where he cherished the love of 
liberty and Virtue. The pursuits of Literature and 
Science enlivened his peaceful solitude, and he 
devoted his time to usefulness and benevolence. 
His last moments were like his life, an example 
of fortitude and true Christian Philosophy. His 
heart was love and friendship’s sun, which has set 
on this transitory world, to rise with radiant 
splendor beyond the grave.” 


By the side of this grave, is that of his second 

wife, Maria Brandon Osgood, who died Jan. 24, 
1853, aged 67 years. 
* Prospect Hill is on the brow of the hill over- 
looking the Hudson, about three and a half miles 
below Albany, near where the railroad to Boston 
leaves the valley and turns eastward, and a mile 
and a half from the church at East Greenbush, 

Citizen Genet was many years a zealous member 
of the Albany Institute, and a steady attendant 
upon its meetings. He proposed, in 1818, a canal 
around the shallows that from the earliest period 
have embarrassed the navigation of the Hudson 
for a few miles below Albany, and in 1825, pub- 
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lished, as the result of his philosophical specula- 
tions, a smal] volume under the following title: 


“Memorial on the Upward Forces of Fluids, 
and their applicability to several arts, sciences, 
and public improvements, for which a patent has 
been granted by the government of the United 
States, to the author, Edmond Charles Genet, a 
citizen of the United States, Member of the Insti- 
tute of France, of the Royal Antiquarian Society 
of London, of the Philosophical Society of New 
York, &c., &c.” 8vo, 112 pp. 


He had observed the experiments made by Jo- 
seph and Etienne Montgolfier upon balloons, in 
1783, and the subject of aeronautics appears to 
have been a favorite theme of meditation and 
conversation through life. He gives in this little 
volume, detailed descriptions, engravings, and 
tables, illustrating his proposed method, in raising 
canal-boats and cars from a lower to a higher 
level vertically or on an inclined plane, and in 
raising sunken vessels or other weights from un- 
der water by aerostatic power, and explains the 
application of hydrostatic and aerostatic powers 
to aquatic and aerial navigation by the power of 
horses and steam, F. B. H. 

Lowvittx, N. Y. ; 





QUERIES. 


Tne Stave Trape.—* The Dissuasion to Great 
Britain and her Colonies from the Stave Trape 
ito Africa, will be put to press in a fortnight. 
Those who incline to encourage the printing this 
|pamphlet are desired to send in their names to 
|the Printer hereof, in order that the number to 
be published may be ascertained by that time.”— 
Massachusetts Spy, Boston, Ap. 9, 1772. 


Can any of your readers inform us if the above 
work was ever published; and if so, give the 
author’s name, and where a copy is to be found? 

J. O—N, 

Boston, Nov. 12, 1861. 


Grorce Wasuineton.—In casually glancing 
over Dunlap’s American Advertiser for May 23d, 
1793, I find the following notice: 


“Marriep— By the Rev. Dr. Magaw, Mr. 
|GrorGk WasHineTon to Miss Luoy Payneg, of 
this city.” 





Who was this namesake of the Father of his 
Country ? 


Verses ON THE LAND BANK, THE SILVER 
ScnemE, &o.—I saw a few years ago, either in 
print or manuscript, some verses written over a 
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century ago on matters of that day in Massachu- 
setts. I remember one couplet only, and am in 
doubt about sume of the words in the last line of 
that. As near as I can recollect, however, it was: 


“The Land Bank and the Silver Scheme 
Were all last year the constant theme.” 


I wish to refer again to these lines, and would 
thank any correspondent of the Historical Maga- 
zine who is able, if he would inform me where I 
can find a copy. J. D. 


Wasnineton’s Inpian Name.—What is the 
meaning of the name Conotocarious, given to 
General Washington by the Indians, and when 
and by what tribe was it given? E. T. E. 


Anprew Betonzer—Nartnanigt Byriztp.— 
Were they ever members of the Council of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay; and if so, at what time? 

WOROESTER. 


Earty Printine 1n New Yorx.—Is there any 
copy extant of the first edition of the City Char- 
ter, Laws, and Ordinances printed by Bradford in 
1694? I have reason to believe that there was 
such a publication, but have never seen it noticed 
in any catalogue or bibliographical work. 

G. H, M. 


REPLIES. 


Buriep Inpran VILLaGE (vol. v., p. 849).— 
Accounts of certain log-huts, discovered at vari- 
ous depths below the surface, while digging for 
gold in the vicinity of Dahlonega, and in the Na- 
cooche valley, as well as south of this, ‘ near the 
Ocmulgee, and in Stewart county, Georgia,” were 
published from time to time in the public papers 
of those localities, and have been described by 
various travellers on the authority of resident 
eye-witnesses. See Lanman, “ Letters from the 
Alleghany Mountains.” pp. 9, 26, 27; White, 
“ Hist. Collections of Georgia,” pp. 487-8; Feath- 
erstonaugh, * Voyage up the Minay Sotor,” vol. 
ii., p. 259. Thirty-six of these were found at the 
Eaton diggings alone. In connection with them, 
what are called “ crucibles” and “ furnaces” were 
disinterred, as well as rude metallurgical instru- 
ments and stone utensils. They have generally 
been attributed to De Soto, who in the Gulf 
States, in respect to all ancient and puzzling con- 
structions, plays the same role that Queen Bertha 
does in Sweden, and Julius Cwsar in France. It 
seeins to me superfluous to show the entire gratu- 
ity of such a supposition. They are, unquestion- 
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ably, the works of the early Indian tribes of this 
locality, who had made far greater progress in 
civilization than is usually conceded, The first 
explorers found gold, silver, and copper orna- 
ments among the natives of Georgia and Florida, 
which, by their own showing, caine from the metal- 
liferous deposits of Northern Georgia. (See La 
Vega. Congq. Florid., Lib. iv., cap. xvi., Lib.vi., cap. 
x.; L’Hist. Not. de la Floride, pp. 30, 52, 118, 189, 
et al.; De Bry, Col. Peregrinationum, Pars II., 
Tab. XLI.) Ornaments of gold, worked with tol- 
erable skill, are still occasionally found in the 
mounds and forts of that region (Jones, Monu- 
mental Remains of Georgia, p. 79). The depth 
below the surface at which the huts are found is 
not so difficult of explanation, when we recollect 
that they probably belonged to the miners, and 
moreover, that the natives of thuse spots were 
accustomed to construct their habitations under- 
ground, “so that,” says Biedma, “they resemble 
caves rather than houses” (Relation, pp. 60, 61). 


D. G. B. 
West Cuester, Pa, 


Tue Morr (N. Y.) Toxen (vol. v., p. 850).—I 
have examined the piece in many collections, and 
do not believe that any were struck as “ Buck- 
eye’s” now stands. A most criminal system pre- 
vails, to some extent, of making varieties by the 
use of a graver. In the present case it needs the 
removal of very little from an £ to make an 1; 
and we think that on close scrutiny his will prove 
to have been so altered. A VICTIM. 


Ametia Istanp Arrarr (vol. v., p. 849).—That 
there were “many ships with valuable cargoes” 
at Amelia Island, at the moment of its cession to 
the United States, is a fact I had not seen stated 
before. The palmy days of Fernandina were 
during the embargo of 1808, and our second war 
with England, when as a neutral port, only a few 
tiles from St. Mary’s in Georgia, and having one 
of the very finest harbors on our Atlantic coast, 
it offered most delectable advantages for smug- 
gling, which were by no means neglectod. One 
of the oldest inhabitants of Fernandina, Old Tom, 
told me, during my visit there in 1856, that he 
had counted sixty sail of various kind of cratt in 
the harbor at one time during that period. 1 give 
the statement for what it nay be worth, If this 
port had again attracted a number of vessels at 
the time of the cession, one might have supposed 
that it would have been mentioned by Williams 
or Vignolles; but I remember nothing of it in the 
former (though I have not his work at hand at 
present), while the latter, writing in 1822, says 
expressly, that it had been doing little or no busi- 
ness after the close of the war with England 
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(Obs. on the Floridas, p. 35). 
was the case, I see no necessity that the mer- 
chants should have been “ privately informed,” as 


amination of the following dates : 


Feb. 22, 1819, Treaty signed at Washington by 
the plenipotentiaries of both powers. 


Feb. 27, 1819. Copies of the treaty transmitted to | 


Congress and read in the House of Representa- 
tives with open doors, 


Oct. 24, 1820. Treaty ratified by His Catholic | 


Majesty. 

Feb, 22, 1821. Treaty ratified by President Mon- 
roe, the ratifications exchanged, and the treaty 
made public, 

May 23, 1821. Treaty promulgated in Spain by 
the action of the Cortes. 

July 10, 1821, at 4 p.m. Formal delivery of East 
Flerida to the United States, by the Spanish 
commissioner, Don José Coppinger, at St. Au- 
gustine. 


According to an act of Congress, approved 
March 380, 1823, all ships sailing under Spanish 
registers belonging to inhabitants of the ceded 
territory at the date of the formal delivery, were 
allowed to be “ registered, enrolled, and licensed” 
to be vessels of the United States, after the owner 
had taken the oath of allegiance and gone through 
the usual formalities. The list of these vessels, 
which would partially answer W. Y. M.’s query, 
is probably still preserved at Washington. 


D. G. B. 
West Cuester, Pa. 


Cariss IN our Present Territory (vol. v., 
p. 849).—That the Caribs did not come originally 
from North Aimerica, as was asserted by nearly all 
the early writers, and as has been maintained in our 
own days, by even such authorities as Humboldt, 
Meyen, and Braunschweig, has been conclusively 
shown by Alphonse D’Orbigny. But that they 
had a knowledge of, and frequent communication 
with the shores of Florida, that they planted col- 
onies there, and in some instances grafted their 
own customs and language on those of the earlier 
possessors of the soil, may be shown by such an 
array of arguments as to place the matter beyond 
doubt, These arguments, too numerous to be 
inserted here, may be found in Brinton’s * Notes 
on the Floridian Peninsula,” pp. 98-103, _ in 
the authors there referred to. 


Anotner Repry (vol. v., p. 349).—The question 
’ of M. D. may thus perhaps be safely answered. 
The language of no original authority has been yet 
adduced to show that the Caribs have had any 
connection with the Indians of the Southern coast 
of the United States; nor is there any fact to 


| 
If, however, such | 
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raise the presumption that they have ever done so. 


| That there is such an opinion to be found “in 
|the books” that some of the people of Florida 
W. Y. M. supposes, as will be obvious by an ex- | 


were Oaribs, or the Caribs they, is true enough ; 


| but it appears not to have been of an early date, 


or at least not earlier than about the middle of 


| the seventeenth century. 


Should any thing be found materially inconsist- 
ent with any part of this statement, many curi- 
ous in such eurly history will be pleased to see 
the authority distinctly quoted, or the fact, if 
there be one, concisely and clearly. J. G@. 8. 


JAYHAWKERS (vol. v., p. 349).—In answer to 
0°O., whose query in reference to “ Jayhawkers,” 
appears in your periodical of the present month, 
let me say that the word is not by any means 
new. During the war of the Revolution, it was 
used not precisely in contradistinction to the ex- 
pression Cowboys; but “Jayhawkers,” were a 
body of men, who being true patriots and follow- 
ers of the well-known patriot and statesman, John 
Jay, were sworn, like masons, to maintain an ap- 
parent neutrality, while they never lost an occa- 
sion to aid the cause of the United Colonies. In 
a small volume of ‘ Reminiscences,” prepared by 
Nathanael Niles, in 1828, a mention of “ Jay- 
hawkers” is made. A. H, 


Awnotner Repty.—In reply to the inquiry of 

*O’O.” in your Magazine for the last month, I 
beg to offer the following from the Chicago Tr ib- 
une,” Nov. 11, 1861: CHICAGO. 


“The term ‘ Jayhawkers’ has become so gener- 
ally applied in Kansas, that some interest may be 
felt outside, to know its meaning. The people 
here are more than likely to be christened by that 
term, as the Illinoisans are called ‘Suckers,’ etc. 
It first became general in the fall of 1857, when 
the troubles of Southeastern Kansas having com- 
menced, the free-state people established a squat- 
ter court, before which they tried the men who 
were accused of fomenting disturbances. Their 
method of punishment gave rise to the name of 
‘Jayhawking.’ Men were fined for the offences 
of which Judge Lynch found them guilty. On 
refusal to meet the fine, they were visited by 
armed parties, who, perhaps, frightened them by 
tiring, or took that which they considered neces- 
sary to pay the claim. If offences were again 
committed, the pro-slaveryites were ordered to 
leave; that failing, the order was enforced. It 
was emphatically a system of ‘ worrying.’ The 
Missourians say there’s a variety of hawk which 
does not at once sweep on its prey, but, like a 
cat, torments it awhile. This is known as the 
‘Jayhawk.’ The similarity of proceedings caused 
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the name to be applied to the guerrillas of South- 
ern Kansas. I do not know that there is a bird 
of these habits, and as the books are silent thereon, 
am inclined to doubt it; but the word, as now in 
use, in relation to Kansas, had this origin. 

While I am engaged in this philological (?) in- 
quiry, let me correct a statement I see going the 
rounds, that the word “skadaddle” used in the 
army generally to signify a sudden leaving, was 
invented at Washington, or had its origin in the 
present war. As early as the spring of 1859 it 
was in common use among the miners of Colora- 
do. What its origin was I do not know. I give 
this statement for the benefit of the learned pun- 
dits of the New York ZHvening Post, whose col- 
uns set the first statement aflvat. 
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History of the Town of Shoreham, Vermont ; 
from the date of its Charter, October 8, 1761, 
to the present time. By Rev. Josiah F. Good- 
hue, Middlebury: A.H. Copeland, 1861. 8vo, 
198 pp. 

Tuts is another town history issued by the aid of 

the wise step taken by the State in authorizing 

each town to have its history drawn up. Mr. 

Goodhue here presents us with a well-compiled 

volume, written in clear, unpretending style; and 

with evident marks of careful investigation. The 
volume is illustrated with portraits and views. 

The Revolutionary history is quite interesting; 

and in its late annals more attention than is usual 

has been paid to the agricultural feature. 





The History of Haverhill, Massachusetis ; from 
its first Settlement, in 1640, to the year 1860. 
By George Wingate Chase. Haverhill: 1861. 
8vo, 664, xx. pp. 

Tus very handsome volume seems a most com- 

plete history of a town, known to all from its 

sufferings by inroads of French and Indians from 

Canada. These and its local history in its vari- 

ous departments, are detailed with great interest 

by Mr. Chase. There are some States in the 

Union which cannot boast a history as extensive, 

well written, or well got up, as this of the an- 

cient town of Haverhill. 





The Visit of His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales to America; repriated from the Lower 
Canada Journal of Education. Montreal: E. 
Senecal, 1860. 8vo, 114, xxvi. pp. 
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(December, 1861. 


Relation du Voyage de son Altesse Royale le 
Prince de Galles en Amérique ; reproduite du 
Journal de |’Instruction Publique du Bas Oa- 
nada. Montréal: E. Senecal, 1860. S8vo, 148, 
xvii. pp. 

TueEsE neat volumes detail the visit of the Prince 
of Wales to this country and Canada; and are 
illustrated with a portrait of the prince on steel, 
and views of important points and buildings on 
wood. The volumes are very creditable to the 
publisher and author. 





The Little Drummer Boy, Clarence D. McKenzie, 
the Child of the Thirteenth Regiment N. Y. 8. 
M., and child of the Mission Sunday-school, 
New York: Board of Publication of the Re- 
formed Protestant Dutch Church, 1861. 144 pp. 


Memoir of Scoville Haynes McCollum, the Little 
Syracuse Boy. New York: Board of Publica- 
tion of the R. P. D. Church, 1861. 324 pp. 


TuHEsk are two very neat little volumes of youth- 
ful biography; the former entering into the do- 
main of general history, the little soldier having 
been accidentally killed by one of the regiment 
while the troops were on their way to Washington. 





Miscellany. 


Wma. L. Maoxenziz, known from his connec- 
tion with the Canadian troubles in 1837-8, and 
his political career here, died recently in Canada. 


A “History of Poland, Connecticut,” from the 
pen of Hon. Lorenzo P. Waldo, will soon appear. 


A Lire of Gen. Nathaniel Lyon, by Dr. Ash- 
abel Woodward, is in preparation. 


Tue New York Historical Society has added to 
its gallery a half-length, by Elliott, of Dr. Carno- 
chan, A portrait of Dr. Richard Bayley, will 
soon add to its art treasures, 


Earty in the year will appear “Old Point; its 
Scenery, Monuments, and Historic Associations.” 
It will be from the pen of a well-known writer 
and scholar, and will be published by Mr. 8. L. 
Boardman, of Norridgewock, Maine. 


A Grammar of the Heve Language, translated 
by Mr. Buckingham Smith, has just appeared. 


THE accompanying notice of the folio editions 
of the King James’ Bible, is furnished to us by 
James Lenox, Esq. 
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EARLY EDITIONS OF KING JAMES’ BIBLE IN FOLIO. 


Wirutn the past few years it has been gener- 
ally conceded that two issues in folio of the 
authorized version of the Bible were printed in 
1611. But even now when this point may be 
thought decided, it is almost impossible to say 
which of the two is the first. The difficulty of 
finding copies which might be considered gen- 
uine in all their parts, has rendered a collation 
of these issues very unreliable. This difficulty | 
is augmented by the number of editions which 
correspond, with very few exceptions, in the 
contents of the columns and pages, and which 
have been used to complete imperfect copies of | 
the earlier issues—a use which can rarely be de- | 
tected but by a comparison of the volumes side | 
by side, 

"tt is a remarkable fact that almost every leaf of | 
these Bibles, at first sight so nearly alike, differs | 
in some particulars, and it is as remarkable that 
this observation applies to the two issues of 
1611 as well as to the other editions. After a 
very close examination of these two issues, only 
five leaves have been found in which there were 
no variations ;—and in these instances it is very | 
probable that differences may yet be discovered, | 
or at least that these leaves on a separation of 
the signatures would prove counterparts of 
others, in which the variations clearly shewed | 
them to have been reprinted. 

The discrepancies alluded to are not different 
readings, but in almost all cases mere variations 
in spelling, in the use of capitals and shape of 
the letters, or evident mistakes of the press. In | 
the two issues of 1611, one or two different | 
readings have been observed, which will be | 
noted hereafter—and perhaps others may be 
discovered. 

The principal object of the following remarks 
is to give additional evidence of the fact that 
two issues of the authorized version of 1611 ap- 
peared in that year, and that these are distin- 
guishable from each other on every leaf, and 
likewise from all the other editions of the same 
size which are used to make up defects in the 
first edition. This assertion is based upon a 
thorough comparison of the different volumes, 





It would be wearisome to enter fully into the 
enumeration of these variations. I will confine 
myself at present to the statement of the results 
to which the examination alluded to has led, 
and at the same time note some of the more re- 
markable variations which identify the different 
editions, The editions compared are the fol- 
lowing. 

1, The first issue of 1611, called so because 
the rarer of the two, and which will be distin- 
guished by the mark, 1611 A. 

2. The second issue of the same year, marked, 
1611-B. 

8. The edition frequently found with the date 
1613 on the title-page of the Old Testament, and 


| the date 1611 on that of the New Testament. 


It agrees almost throughout the New Testament 
with 1611B and generally with it in the Old 
Testament and Apocrypha, but contains many 
leaves in the last mentioned divisions differing 
from both 1611 A and B—these leaves having 
probably been reprinted to complete copies of 
1611 B. 

4, The genuine edition of 1613, differing from 


| all the others. 


5. The genuine edition of 1617. In some 
copies of this edition a very few leaves are found 
differing from each other, and from the corres- 
ponding leaves of the other editions. It is 
difficult to decide whether these have been re- 
printed to complete imperfect copies, or whether 
they have been supplied from a copy of 1613-11. 

6. The genuine edition of 1634, and 

7. The genuine edition of 1640. 


It should perhaps be added that the examina- 
tion comprised two copies of 1611 A—two of 
1611 B—two of 1613-11—two of 1613—three 
of 1617, and one well-established copy of 1634, 
and of 1640. 

The preliminary leaves of all these editions 
resemble each other so closely that any one will 
supply the loss of the other. It is not so with 
the tert of all of them. Except in a very few 
cases where a line is transferred from the bot- 
tom of the first column to the top of the second 


and a complete list of the variations which are ; column on the same page, or from the bottom 
deemed to be peculiar to each. I do not of! of the second column of one page to the top of 
course mean to affirm that a mistake may not | the first column of the following page, the con- 
have been made with respect to such and such | tents of each column and page are the same in 
a leaf; but as to the exactness of the statement | all, except in the genuine edition of 1618. The 
in general, the observation is fully confirmed by | black letter type of all is very similar, except in 
the investigation of others. the same edition, and in that the type is so much 
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smaller that the contents of the leaves differ es- | 
sentially from all the others, and the use of the | 
leaves to supply defects in the text of the other | 
editions is therefore impracticable.* The same | 
remark applies to the text of 1640, because | 
though the contents of the leaves agree with all 

the other editions except 1613, the marginal | 
readings are in it printed in small Roman type, | 
while in all the other editions these readings | 
are in italics. There are five leaves, in which 

there are no marginal readings, but in all these 

cases, the edition of 1640 may be identified by | 
a variation in the text from all the others. In 

the other five editions all the leaves of the Old | 
Testament and Apocrypha may be used inter- | 
changeably :—so likewise may all the leaves of 
the New Testament in 1611 A, 1611 B and 1613 

-11. For in these three a new series of signa- | 
tures commences in the New Testament, while 
in 1617, 1634 and 1640 (and in the genuine 
1613) the same series is continued from the 
Apocrypha throughout the New Testament, so 
that the substitution of the first three leaves of 
each signature of the three editions, for the cor- 
responding leaves in the editions of 1611 A, 
1611 B and 1613-11 can at once be detected. 
The signatures run in sixes in all the editions— 
they are in 1611 A, 1611 B, 1613-11, 1617, 1634 
and 1640 as follows, Genesis to.Malachi A to 
the verso of Iiii*—the Apocrypha, 1. Esdras tu 
2. Maccabees Iiii* to the verso Ceecc®. Then in 
1611 A, 1611 B, and 1613-11, Matthew to Reve- 
lations, including the title to the New Testa- 
ment A to the verso of Aa®, In 1617, 1634 and 
1640, including the title to the New Testament 
Ddddd to the verso Dddddd*. In the genuine 
1613, the signatures run, Genesis to Revelations 
A to the recto of Nnnn‘*. It may be well to add 
that the Psalms in all but 1613 begin on the 
recto of Bbb‘, while in 1613 they begin on the 
recto of Kk. 

Title pages. All the title pages of the Old 
Testament, except one, are in letter-press within 
an ornamental woodcut border. This letter-press 
varies in all, but is principally to be distin- 
guished by the date in 1613, 1617, 1634 and 
1640. That in 1613-11 is the same as in 1613. 
The true title of 1611 A is to be recognized by 
the date 1611, by capitals at the beginning of 
the words “ Translated” and “Excellent,” and 
by the peculiar shape of the capitals in the 
words “Appointed” and “Churches” :—the A 
being thus 4, and the C thus ¢ In 1613 
the t and e are small—the A and C of the com- 
-mon shape. I have never seen a woodcut title 
page with the date 1611 in any copies of 1611 B 
which did not agree with 1613, and upon exam- 
ination I became satisfied that the date had 
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been changed from 1613 to 1611. I have seen 
many with this alteration, sometimes badly 
done,—and sometimes almost defying detection. 
Such falsified titles are sometimes found in 
1613-11. Ido not mean to aver that 1611 B 
may not have its own title page, but I have 
never seen, nor heard of it. Iam informed that 
there is in the British Museum a copy of 1611 B 
with the title page described as belonging to 
1611 A. The only title page forming an excep- 
tion to all these remarks is entirely engraved on 
copper. The title avith the date 1611 is within 
a beautiful design, with full length figures of 
Moses and Aaron at the sides and the four evan- 
gelists at the corners :—at the foot, C. Boel fecit, 
in Richmont. It is extremely difficult to appro- 
priate this title page exclusively to any edition. 
It has been supposed that it was intended for 


| both issues of 1611, but this point requires fur- 


ther investigation. This engraved title page is 
very rare, and in all the instances where it occurs 


| to my knowledge, except three, it is found de- 


tached from the volume. There are two copies 
in the British Museum. I am told that one of 
them is bound in a copy of 1611 A—and the 
other bound in the genuine 1613, supplying the 
place of the Old Testament title page of that 
edition. I possess two copies—one is loose, 
and the other is attached to its counterpart or 
follower. When I discovered that this counter- 
part belonged to the genuine 1613, I concluded 
that the title had been attached to it, under the 
supposition that the leaf belonged to 1611 B, 
with which I then thought the leaf coincided: 
but no trace of such an attempt at deception 
could be discerned on the closest examination. 
Being now assured that the counterpart is that 
of 1613, and that the engraved title page is 
found in one copy of the edition of 1613 in the 
British Museum, I can only suggest that the 
woodcut title page with the date 1611 may be- 
long to 1611 A, and the engraved title page to 
1611 B and 1613-11, and that the woodcut title 
page of 1613 may have been used in 1613-11 to 
supply the want of the engraved title page. 
The great rarity of the latter is still unaccounted 
for—yet I think that the woodcut title page 
with the date 1611 is quite as rare. I may add 
here that the late Mr, William Pickering, of 
London, who, in the year 1850, first pointed out 
to me the variations of the two issues of 1611, 
was of the opinion that “it would hereafter be 
roved that there were three editions in large 
olio, black letter, all bearing date 1611, yet 
distinct editions.” He was not aware at that 
time of the variations in the so-called edition of 
1613-11. 
All the New Testament titles are in letter- 
press within the same woodcut border as those 


© 1618 has 72 lines in # full column, the others have only 69, | Of the Old Testament. This letter-press varies 
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in the several editions, and the different edi- 
tions are principally distinguishable by the 
dates. The titles of 1611 A and 1611 B are 
different. Both have capital letters to the words 
“Translated” and “ Excellent”—but in 1611 A, 
the words “ Appointed to be read in churches” 
are omitted. They are found in 1611 B, and 
the ,4-and (are like those in the Old Testament 
title 1611. In 1611 A the letters a and b in the 
sentence “and with the former translations &c 
by his Maiesties,” &c, are small—in 1611 B these 
letters are capitals. The title page of 1613-11 
agrees with 1611 B. The New Testament title 
of 1613 agrees with those of 1611 B and 1613- 
11 except that “Churches” has a common cap- 
ital C, and “excellent” a small e. 

The Preliminary leaves differ in all tHe edi- 
tions; and in one respect those in 1611 A vary 
from all the othe:s—the signatures running in 
sixes, while in all the other editions they run in 
fours. These preliminary leaves consist of the 
dedication to King James in 3 pages, and the 
preface or address of the Translators in 11 pages, 
making 8 leaves counting the title page. There 
are variations in all the editions in each leaf. 
The dedication commences in all with a fine 
vignette the whole breadth of the page. In 
1611 A, 1611 B, 1613-11 fhd 1613 this vignette 
is followed by the letter press. 
and 1640 there is a cut of the royal arms—in 
1617 without the supporters;—a rose and a 
thistle at the sides of the crown ;—in 1684 and 


1640 with the supporters, on one side of the! 


crown the letter C, on the other the letter R, 
and a small crown over the letters. The first 
line of the heading is in 


1611A, TO THE MOST 

1611B, TO THE MOST 

1613 ag? TO THE MOST 

1617 and 

1086 t TO THE MOST 

1640 TO THE MOST HIGH. 


The 6th line in 1611 B has OE instead of OF. 

The 7th line in 1611 A, “ with Grace, Mercie 
and Peace through IESUS” in italics. In all 
the others the 7th line is in roman type. 

The 8th line in 1611 A. “ CHRIST our LORD” 
our in italics. 


1611 B, “CHKIST our” &c. K for R and our | 


in roman type. 
1613, “‘ CHRIST our” &c. our in roman type. 
In 1611 A and 1611 B, there are 27 lines of 
text below the heading,—the 24th line begins 
with the word “ Eternall ”—in 1613, 27 lines 
of text, the 24th begins “ternall”—in 1617, 
1634 and 1640, there are 18 lines of text; but 


in 1617 the sig. A* is under the words “ of the” | 


—in 1634 under the word “ Sunne,” and in 


In 1617, 1634 | 








| tors to the Readers.” 


1613-11 cor- 


1640 under the words ‘‘the sun.” 
responds with 1611 B, except that the errors 
OE and CHKIST are corrected, probably by the 
hand. 

8rd leaf, or 8rd page of Dedication. 


1611 A contains 11 lines of text. In the 9th 
line, a comma after “ felicitie,’ — below the 
catchword 5 black lines across the page. On 
the verso, being the first page of the Preface, 
below the vignette, the beading, “ The Trans- 
lators | to the Reader. | in two lines, and the 
whole in capital letters. The last line of the 
first paragraph begins “ without note of” &c. 
—1611 B and 1613-11 have 11 lines of text— 
in the 9th line, no comma after “ felicitie”-—the 
9th and 10th lines are of different lengths—- 
only 3 black lines below the catchword—verso, 
| The Translators | in large capitals—to the 
Reader, | the R the only capital letter. The last 
line of ist Paragraph agrees with 1611 A. 1613 
has 11 lines of text—no comma after “ felicitie” 
—the 9th and 10th lines of equal length—3 black 
lines across the page below the catchword. 
Verso, resembles 1611 B, but the capitals in the 
1st line more spaced out, and without the { 
mark before the ist line. The last line of the 
1st Paragraph agrees with 1611 A and 1611 B. 

1617 has 25 lines of text—the 18th reads, 
“yneharitable imputations”—one black line 
across near the bottom—verso, the last line of 
the ist paragraph begins, “against them, or 
without note of” &c. 

1634 has 24 lines of text—the 17th reads, 
“against bitter censurers, and vncharitable im- 
putations” yncharitable begins with av. The 
catchword thus, ‘/ T H E—a black line across — 
then a large woodcut with a black perpendicu- 
lar line on each side--3 black lines across the 
page—verso, the last line of the 1st Paragraph 
begins, “can speak against them, or without 
note” &c. 

1640 has 24 lines of text—the 17th line as in 
1634, but uncharitable begins with a u—2 black 
lines across above, and then the woodcut—the 
catchword thus, A§¢ THE—1 black line across 
—verso, the title in one line, “{{ The Transla- 
The last line of the Ist 





Paragraph as in 1634. 

In this leaf, as in all those afterwards des- 
cribed, all the variations are not given; but 
such only are mentioned as serve to distinguish 
the one edition from the others most conspicu- 
ously.* 

4th leaf, or 2nd page of the preface. 

1611 A. The last line of the 2nd Paragraph 
contains only the word “enemies.” The 8th 
marginal note on the Right Hand reads Zo- 


* There is no attempt at fac simile in the Paragraph and 
leaf marks used : they indicate the variation without affecting 
an exact representation, 
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/imus” :—the space between the 11th and 12th 
of these notes is the same as that between the 
10th and 1ith. Verso, the 10th line of the 4th 
marginal note on the Left Hand reads, “ vpon 
did hang ”—the last line of the 1st Par. begins 
“ happie.” 

161i Band 1613-11. The last line of the 2nd 
Par. reads “of his enemies.” The 8th marginal 
note reads “Io/imus.” The space between the 
11th and 12th notes is greater than between the 
10th and 11th. Verso, the 10th line as indi- 
cated above, reads “vpo did hang,” and the 
last line of the ist Par. begins “ happie.” 

1613 agrees with 1611 B and 1613-11, eacept 
that the 8th marginal note on the Right Hand 
reads “Zo/imus.” This resembles the leaf 
which forms the counterpart of my engraved 
title page as previously described, 

1617. The last line of the 2nd Par. reads 
“son and auenged him of his enemies.” The 
8th marginal note reads “ Zofimus.” The 2nd 
marg. note on the R. H. from the bottom is in 
2 lines, and the last line of the last marginal 
note reads “cap 6.” Verso, the last line of the 
Ist Par. begins “ ture and thrife happie” &c. 

1634. The last line of the 2nd Par., and the 
8th marg. note agree with 1617. The 2nd marg. 
note on the R. H. from the bottom is in 3 lines, 
and the last line of the /ast marg. note reads 
“ di, cap 6.” Verso, the last line of the 1st Par. 
begins “ture, and thrice happie” &c. 

1640 agrees with 1634 in the places indicated, 
except that the last line of the last marg. note 
on the R. H. reads “ cap 6,” and on the verso, 
the last line of the 1st Par. begins, “the Scrip- 
ture” &c. 

5th leaf, or 4th page of the Preface. 

1611 A. The last line of the 1st Par. begins 
“hee was faine” &c., and that of the 2nd Par. 
begins “Greek” &c. The leaf has no signature. 

1611 B and 1613-11. The last lines of the 
ist and 2nd Paragraphs agree with 1611 A: but 
the leaf has a signature B under the word 
“not.” 

1613 agrees with the above, but the signature 
B is under the syllable to of the word “ alto- 
gether.” 

1617. The last line of the 1st Par. begins 
“ thee, he” &c.—of the 2nd Par. “the Greek” 
&c. the signature B under the letters ot of 
“ not.” 

1634 agrees with 1617, except the signature 
B which is under the final ¢ of “ Greeke,” and 
the 6 of “being.” The last line of the upper 
marginal note on the L. H. reads “ Greeke.” 

1640. The last lines of the 1st and 2nd 
Paragraphs as in 1634, and the position of the 
signature almost the same, but the last line of 
the marginal note mentioned reads “ into 
Greeke.” 


6th leaf, or 6th page of the Preface. 

1611 A has no signature. Parts of the last line 
of the page read, “hee offended "—* Aquila, of 
whom wee spake” &c. The last line of the 2nd 
marginal note on the L. H. reads “ worke,” and 
of the 3rd marg. note “ thren.” 

1611 B and 1613-11 have the signature B? 
under “ouer.” In the last line it reads “hee 
offended * and “ Aguila, of whom we spake” 
&c. The marg. notes agree with 1611 A. 

1613 has the signature B? under “ whom.” 
In the last line, “ he offended” and “ Aguila, 
of whom we spake” &c. The last line of the 
2nd marg. note reads “this worke”—of the 
8rd, “ thren.” 

1617 has the sig. B* under “then. A.” It 
reads én the last line like 16138. The marginal 
notes read in the last lines, “worke” and 
“ thren.” 

1634. The signature B* is under “ then.” 
The last lines of the notes are “ worke” and 
“ brethren.” 

1640. The signature B? is under “then. A.” 
The last lines of the notes are, “this worke,” 
and “ our brethren.” 

7th leaf, or 8th page of the Preface. 

1611 A. In the 13th line are the words, 
“ De Doctrina Christiana ”—the last line of the 
Par. begins “need not” &c. The signature B 
is under the ein “ same.” 

1611B and 1613-11, have the words “ De 
Doctrina Christiana,” with the capital C long, 
passing below the line. The last line of the 
Par. as in 1611 A: but there is no signature. 

1613 is exactly like 1611 A, except that there 
is no signature. 

1617 has the words in the 18th line like 
1611 A. The last line of the Par. begins “ued, 
who need not” &c. There is no signature. The 
8rd marg. note on the R. H. is in 6 lines spaced 
out, the last line reads “ Aug. Hpist 8.” 

1634. The last line of the ist Par. begins 
“ued, who neede not” &c.—no signature. The 
3rd marg. note on the R. H. is in 8 lines. 

1640. The last line of the 1st Par. begins 
“ed, who need not know” &c.—no signature, 
The 8rd marg. note in 6 lines, in small italics : 
—the last line reads S. Aug. ep. 8.” 

8th leaf, or 10th page of the Preface. 

1611A. The last line of the Ist Par. begins 
“passe that” &c. The last line of the page 
begins “fore so much” &c. Verso, being the 
11th page of the Preface. The head line reads 
“The Translators.” The last line of 1st Par. 
begins “ ynderstood.” At the bottom, a long 
ornamented line extending nearly across the 


page. 

1611 B and 1613-11. The head line of the 
1lth page thus: “The Translators to the 
Reader”—The ornamental line at the bottom, 





thicker and shorter than in 1611 A, and of a 
different design. 

1613. The last line of the 10th page begins 
trable, and therefore” &c. The head line on 
the 11th page as in 1611 B—the last line of the 
ist Par. begins “stood” &c. The ornamented 
line at the bottom is of the same pattern as in 
1611 A, and not quite so long as that in 1611 B. 

1617. The last line of the 1st Par. begins 
“the worke to that passe” &c. the last line of 
the page begins “he claimeth.” Verso, the 
11th page, the head line as in 1611 B. The 
last line of the 1st Par. begins “naan, that it 
may be.” No ornamental line at the bottom. 

1634. The last line of the 1st Par. begins 
“the worke” &c. The last line of the page, 
“much as he” &c. Verso, the head line ‘as in 
1611 B. The last line of the 1st Par. begins 
“that it may be vnderstood.” No ornamented 
line at the bottom. 

1640. The last line of the 1st Par. begins 
“the Lord upon us &.” The last line of the 

age “and embrace.” Verso, the head line as 


in 1611 B. The last line of the 1st Par. begins 
“like itself” &c, 
bottom. 

Ten leaves follow, the first six of which con- 
tain the Kalender, and the others the Almanac, 


No ornamented line at the 


Tables and Contents. These leaves need not be 
described as particularly as those which precede 
them, but they may be distinguished in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

In 1611 A, the line in the 12 pages of the 
Kalender, indicating the age of the moon is 
printed in red ink, and preceded by a Para- 
graph mark in black, thus 1 The Moone xxx. 
In 1640, this line has the same mark, but 
Moon is spelt without the final e, thus 1 The 
Moon xxx. In all the others the line is also 

rinted in red, but it is preceded by a leaf in 
rylack— The Moone xxx. In January, 1634, 
however, the line reads thus, @§$ The Moone 
hath xxx dayes—the word dayes being omitted 
in the other months, The woodcut ornaments 
at the top of each page in 1611 A, 1611 B, 1613- 
11 and 1613 are fully an inch and a quarter 
wide with an ornamental line at the bottom of 
the ornament, the pattern of which is the same 
as that at the bottom of the 11th page of the 
Preface in 1611 A, and the upper ornament is 
not divided bylines. In 1617 this ornament is 
deeper, and divided in the centre by a black 
line. In 1634 and 1640, the wood cut is of an 
entirely different pattern—the design consists 
of architectural scrolls and clusters of fruits 
grouped together. These 6 leaves form signa- 
ture C. 

The recto of signature D contains “an Al- 
manacke for xxxix yeares” &c—this head line 
is printed in red, In all the editions, except ; 
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1634 and 1640, this almanac begins with the 
year 1603—in 1634 and 1640 it begins with the 
year 1632. In 1611 A the head line given above 
is preceded by a large paragraph mark in black 
—in all the others except 1634, the line is pre- 
ceded by a leaf in black. In 1634, it is pre- 
ceded by a paragraph mark, but very small. 
The following are the distinctive differences of 
this leaf in 1611 B, 1613-11, 1613, and 1617. In 
1611 B and 1613-11, the signature D is under 
the we of conceived—in 1613 under the d, and 
in 1617 under on of the same word. 

Folio D? 1611 A. The line, The Table &c is 
preceded by aleafin black. The line, The or- 
der how the Psalter &c is in italics, and with 
out any mark preceding it. 

1611 B and 1613-11. The line, The Table & 
is preceded by a large Paragraph mark, and the 
line The order &c is in roman type preceded by 
a small Paragraph mark. 

In 1613, the line, The 'Table &c is preceded 
by a large Paragraph mark, and the line, The 
order &c is in italics preceded by a small Par. 
mark. In 1617 these are most like 1611 B: 
but in 1611 B the woodcut at the top, has a 
closed ground, with a rose, thistle, fleur de lis 
and harp divided from each other. In 1617, 
the ground of the ornament is open with 
thistles and roses intertwined. In 1634 the 
two lines are most like those in 1613, but 1613 
has the open ornament of 1617, and 1634 the 
closed cut of 1611 B. In 1640 the line, The 
Table is preceded by a leaf, and the line, The 
order &c is in large roman type. 

Folio D*—but the signature is not marked. 
The verso of this leaf will be described. 

1611 A. The line, Proper Psalms on certaine 
days, is preceded by a large Paragraph mark, 
and the ornament above is composed of printer's 
marks, being a portion of that used in the Kal- 
ender. In 1611 B and 1613-11, the line is pre- 
ceded by a leaf, and the ornament is that with 
the open ground described above with thistles 
and roses intertwined. In 1613, the line is pre- 
ceded by a Par. mark, and above, the closed 
woodcut before described with roses, thistles, 
fleur de lis and harp. In 1617, the line is pre- 
ceded by a leaf with the closed ornament last 
described. In 1634, the line is preceded by a 
Par. mark, and a waving scroll woodcut differ- 
ent from all the others. In 1640, the line is 
preceded by a leaf with a very small ornament 
above, composed of a rose at the ends and 
small fleur de lis between. 

Folio D‘, not marked—the verso described. 

1611 A, The title, The names and order &e. is 
in 3 lines, all of which are printed in black ink~ 
in all the others, the first line is printed in red 
ink, and the title in all but 1640 is in 3 lines. 

In 1611 B and 1613-11 the 2nd line is printed 
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thus “the Old and New Testament with the” 
and in the list of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment “1, Chronicles” and “2, Chronicles” are 
misprinted “1. Corinthians” and “2 Corinthi- 
ans.” In 1613 the 2d line is printed thus “the 
Olde and new Testament with the” a final e to 
Olde and asmall n innew. In 1617 the 2nd line 
is thus “of the Old and New Testament with 
the”. In 1634, the 2nd line is most like 1611 B, 
but in 1611 B the 8rd line begins “ Number” with 
a capital N—while in 1634 “number” is with 
“small n. The edition of 1634 also is the only 
ene which has The Table to find Easter on the 
recto of this leaf D*. In 1640 the title is in 2 
lines. The lst in red runsthus. { The names 
and order of all the Books of the Old and New” 
and the 2nd line is in black and in italics. 


Genealogies. These are found in all the edi- | 
tions, but they are not alike in all the copies of | 


the same edition. I do not know that it is pos- 
sible to identify any one impression as belong- 
ing specially to one edition except that of 1611 
A. The title page differs in some copies when 
the other leaves resemble each other so closely 
that they are to be distinguished only by the 
position of the signature on the first three of the 
six leaves which make up the signature. Some- 


times also the recto of the title pages differs | 
In the | 
13 copies of the different issues I have found 8 | 


when the verso is alike, and vice versa. 


varieties of this leaf which I will endeavor to 


describe, omitting the description of the 17 | 
leaves, which contain the Genealogies them- 


selves. 
1. In 1611 A, the recto of this 1st leaf is al- 


most filled with a large woodcut of the Royal | 


Arms with supporters and motto,—the whole 


enclosed in a double rule, the outside one thicker | 


than that on the inside, but close together. 


Below in one line the words, “ Cum’ Priuilegio | 
Verso, at the top | 


Regie Maiestatis” in italics, 
a woodcut (which will be called No. 1.) in the 
centre, a figure seated—at the sides, men with 
bows, rabbits and dogs. Then the title thus. 
“The Genealogies of” Yin large capitals—* Holy 
Scriptvres.” | in small caps, and a black line 
across. ‘“'l'o the Christian Reader.” | in round 
letters. The text below—the last lines of the 
several Paragraplis begin thus—of the 1st, “as 
the Scripture” —of the 2nd, “very plaine”—of 
the 8rd, or Tribe—of the 4th “ inserted ”°—of the 
5th, “ among them” of the 6th, “ onto his wiues.” 
The 7th is at the bottom arranged in lines of 
different length, and the last contains the words 
“more. Amen.” 

2. Another copy of 1611 A resembles the above, 
except that the recto of the leaf is entirely blank, 
The leaf in one of these forms, and usually with 
the royal arms on the recto is peculiar to this 
issue, J have never seen it in any other, 
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8. Bound in a copy of 1611 B. The title is 
enclosed within double thin rules. At the top 
is woodcut No. 1 described above—then. The 

| Genealogies | Recorded inthe Sa- | cred Scrip- 
tvres accor | ding to Every Familie | and Tribe. 

With | The Line of Ovr | Saviovr Jesvs Christ 

obserued from Adam, to | the blessed Virgin 

Marie. | By | J. 8. | a line across. Woodcut 
(called No. 2) a head in the centre—half figures 
at the sides—peacocks, fruits, &c. Another line 
across. Cum Priwilegio | Verso, at the top, wood- 
cut No. 1. Then the title thus. The Genealo- 
gies | in large capitals—of Holy Scriptures. | in 
italics—a line across—To the Christian Reader. 

| in round letters, Text. The last line of the 
1st Par. begins “ weth them sap.” Of the 2nd, 
“verte plaine,” of the 8rd, “ Tribe.”—of the 4th, 
“so inserted” —of the 5th “onder them” of the 
6th, “his wives.” The 7th is arranged as before 
noted, the last line reads, “for ewermore. Amen.” 


4, Found in a copy of the genuine 1618. Title 
/ enclosed in double rules, with woodcut, and to 
the end of the line ending “ Mar‘e,” exactly like 
No. 3. Then a small cut of the Royal Arms, 
with the motto, but no supporters :—the garter 
round the arms is open on each side with an 
ornament around on the outside. The letters 
{] and [i] are on each side close to the 
shield within the garter and the ornament. 
| (called Cut No. 3) The title continues thus. By | 
J. 8. | a black line partly across. Cum Priuilegio. 
| Verso, paged 26 at the top in the middle of 
the page. Then Cut No, 1—a black line across, 
No title at the head, but merely the line To the 
Christian Reader. | in round letters. The ar- 
| rangement of the Paragraphs agrees with No. 3 
except the last line of the 7th, which contains 
only the word, “ Amen.” 

5. Found in another copy of the genuine 1618. 
The title is enclosed by a single line. At the top, 
Cut No. 1.—The arrangement of the lines agrees 
with No. 3. down to that ending “ Tribe.” | Then 
—VVith | The | Line of Ovr | Saviovr Iesus 
| Christ | Obserued &c, to “ Marie” as in No. 3. | 
| followed by Cut No.3. By | J. 8. | a black line 
partly across. Cum Priuilegio. | Verso. Cut 
No. 1. Title. The Genealogies | in capitals 
of Holy Scriptures, | in italics, but smaller than 
in No. 3.—a black line across.—To the Christian 
Reader. | in round letters, but smaller than in 
the others, Text. The last line of the 1st Par. 
begins “ture giueth them sap.”—of the 2nd Par. 
“very plaine”—of the 8rd, “or Tribe.”—of the 
4th, “so inserted” —of the 5th, “ them”—of the 
6th, “3. . onto his wiues”—of the 7th, “ evermore. 
Amen.” 

6. Found in a copy of 1617. Title within a 
narrow ornamental border, composed of several 
| pieces put together. At the top, Cut No. 1, 
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Title—The | Genealogies | Recorded in the Sa- 


cred Scrip- | tures, according to euery | Family | 
the 8rd and 4th lines are in large | 
letters, but the R. S. S. are the only capitals. | 


and Tribe. 


With | The Line of Ovr | Saviour Iesus Christ | 
this line like the 3rd and 4th. 
Adam. | To the Blessed Virgin | Mary. | By | 

J. 8. | a black line across—then a woodcut within 
two rulee—in the centre, a three quarters winged 
figure with monkeys, &c., (called Cut No. 4) used 
only in this copy—another black line across. 
Cum Priuilegio. | Verso, at the top Cut No. 1. 
No title. To the Christian Reader. | in large 


round letters, Text, the last line of the 1st Par. 
begins “them sap ”—of the 2nd, “ are very plaine.” 
—of the 3rd, “ or Tribe.”—of the 4th, “ they are 
so inserted.” —of the 5th, “‘ Persons.” —of the 6th, 
“is from.”—of the 7th, “ewermore. Amen.” 


7. Found ina copy of 1617. The recto agrees 
exactly with No. 3. Verso—at the top, a small 
narrow ornamental woodcut—a black line across. 
No title. ‘To the Christian Reader. | in round 
letters. The last lines of all the Paragraphs 
agree with No, 6. 

8. Bound in a copy of 1617. Title within a 
narrow ornamental border different from No, 6— 
the border is single at the top and bottom, but 
doubled at the sides—Woodcut at the top—in 
the centre a three quarters figure—a full length 
figure at each side of it, playing with the dogs 
at the ends. (Cut No. 5) Title,—the lines 1 to 
4 asin No. 6—5th line, Family and Tribe | the 
italics are small—lines 6 to 8 as in No. 6, then 
obserued from Adam, to | the blessed Virgin { 
Mary. | By | J. 8. | a black line across. Wood- 
cut—in the centre, the bust of a female—at the 
sides, full length winged figures with trumpets. 
(Cut No. 6) another black line across. Cum 
Priuilegio. | Verso, at the top, cut No. 6.—no 
line across—no title—To the Christian Reader. 

in round letters as in No. 7. Text—The last 
line of the 1st Par. begins ‘ these few directions” 


of the 6th, “ pag. 3. onto his wiues”—of the 7th, | 


— power and might for evermore. Amen.” The 
other lines read as in No. 7. 

Map of Canaan. The map itself is found in 
two conditions, the copper having evidently 


been retouched :—it is engraved by Renold El- | 


strack, on the verso and recto of two leaves. On 


leaf is printed An alphabetical Table of all the 
names therein. The heading of this table is 
printed in two ways on the map in its first con- 
dition, and in two ways on the map in its second 
condition. It is impossible to designate to 
which edition, except perhaps 1611 A, the maps 
thus varying belong, as one has so frequently 
been taken to supply the want of the map in 
another edition. 1 am disposed to think that it 


Obserued From | 





| thus, THE ASGIPTIAN SEA 





was not inserted in any edition after that of 
1617, or perhaps the genuine 1613. I have never 
found it in 1634 or 1640, and but twice in 1617. 
All the maps have the same date, 1611. 

1. In its first form. The sea is dotted. Near 
the middle of the sea at the left, just above the 
mouths of the Nile, is the name THE AXGYP- 
TIAN SEA. A y in Agyptian. The title, 
Canaan, on the right hand page isthus,;CANAA, 
High up on the left hand page is an ornament, 
representing Jonah cast into the sea—the whale 
is at the left of the vessel, above are the words 
MIDDLE NORTH and underneath, the word 
SEA only. On the right hand page is an en- 
graved description—of which the 6th line reads 
“gave him sucke” and the 9th line “ by the 
fall of a wall.” The title of the Alphabetical 
Table on the recto of the first leaf is in two 
lines, of which the first is printed in italics, and 
the second in roman letters. Of the map in 
this state I have four copies: one was found in 
a copy of 1611 A in its original binding—an- 
other in a copy of 1611 B in its original bind- 
ing—a third inserted in a copy of 1611 A, and 
a fourth inserted in a copy of 1613-11. Iam 
informed that it is in a copy of the genuine 
1613 in the British Museum, the same which 
has the engraved title page to the Old Testament. 

2. The map resembles in ali respects that 
previously described as No, 1. But the title to 
the Alphabetical Table, likewise in two lines, 
is printed differently—the first line being in 
roman, and the second in italics :—in this form 
I have it inserted in one copy of 1611 B. In 
the British Museum, it is said to be in the first 
issue of 1611, or 1611 A. 

3. In its second condition, the map has been 
reéngraved, or retouched. The sea is marked 
by waving lines. The title is spelt with an I, 
Canaan is spelt 
with a final N, thus, CANAAN, The vessel is 
engraved higher up on the map—the whale is 
on the right hand, with an ornamented lozenge 
introduced below, and the quotation “as Jonah 
was three days” &c.—the word SEA is of course 
placed lower down, to make room for the 
lozenge. The lines of the description quoted 
vary thus—the 6th line reads “papps that 
gave” &c. and the 9th “more by the fall” &c. 


| The first line of the Alphabetical Table is in 
the recto of the first, and verso of the second | 


italics, and the second in roman type. This 
was found in one of my copies of 1613, and in- 
serted in the other. It is said to be in the 
British Museum copy of 1611 B. 

4, The map is in all respects like No. 3, but 
the first line of the Alphabetical Table is in 
roman, and the second in italic type :—the 
copy is very much worn. It was found in one 
of my copies of 1617. | 

Besides the variations noticed in the prelimi 
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nary leaves of 1611 A and 1611 B, the two fol- 
lowing in the text have been mentioned by 
Archdeacon Cotton and others. 

In the 10th ch. of Genesis, 16 v. verso 1611 A | | 
reads Emorite—1611 B Amorite. 14th ch. of | 
Exodus 10 v. 1611 A has two lines repeated, 
thus : 

And when Pharoah drew nigh, | the children 
of Israel lift up their eyes, | and behold the 
Egyptians marched af| ter them, and they 
were sore afraid; and | the children of Israel 
lift up their eyes, | and behold the Egyptians 
marched | after them, and they were sore 
afraid ; | and the children of Israel cried out 
un | to the Lord. | making 9 lines. In 1611 B 
there is no repetition, and the verse fills only 6 
lines. 

The following mistake has not been observed. | 
In Matt. 26th ch. 86 v. 1611 A reads correctly, 
Then commeth Jesus, but 

1611 B and 1613-11 read, Then commeth Ju- 
das—and in one of my copies of 1613-11, the 
word Jesus has been printed on a slip of paper 
in the type of the text, and pasted over “ Judas.” | 

I have been able to discover only two differ- | 
ent readings in these two issues, viz. 

In Ruth 8 ch. 15 v. 1611 A reads “he went | 
into the citie »—and 1611 B “she went into the 
citie ”—all the other editions agree with 1611 B. 

In Sol. Song 2 ch. 7 v. 1611 A reads “till 
she please ”—1611 B and all the other editions 
“till he please.” 

In another copy of 1611 A, this leaf has been 
reprinted. The reprint bears all the pesuliar 
marks of 1611 A, but she is corrected to he. 
One of these peculiarities is that in the same 
chapter 1 v. 1611 A reads “lillie of the valleys,” 
while all the others read “lilly of the valleys.” 
As he is the correct reading, this variation 
might more properly be called an error than a | 
different reading. 

The only leaves of the Old Testament in 
which I have yet found no differences between 
1611 A and 1611 B are the following, 

Sig. Tttt® Ecclesiasticus 35 ch. in the two 
issues the leaf is to be distinguished only by | 
the different position of the rules in the centre | 
of the page. 

Sig. Bbbbb*‘ 1. Maccabees 5th chapter and 

. Bbbbb® - 7th chaper—yet on 
the counterparts of these three, variations are 
to be found. 

In the New Testament, signature 8 and S* 2 
Corinthians and Ephesians, and signatures U* | 
and U‘ 1 Tim. 4th & 5th chapters are alike in | 
1611 A and 1611 B; 8 and §* being counter- | 
parts of each other, and U* and Ut also. Yet 
there are variations in these in 1613-11 from 
the others. 

Some specimens of the variations in the sey- 
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eral editions will now be given.—Except. where 
otherwise mentioned, the recto of the leaves is 
referred to; and only the most obvious differ- 
ences are pointed out —there are generally 
several others on the same pages. 

Sig. E* Genesis 46 ch. 84 v. 1611 A, last line 
begins “is an abomination vnto the Egyptians “i 

1611 B & 1613-11 last line begins “is abomi- 
nation vnto” &c. 

- 1617 & 1634 last line begins “an abomination” 

Cc. 

Sig. E* Genesis 47 ch. 3 v. last line 1611 B 
reads “ fathers ””—1613-11 “ our fathers.” 

Sig. E* Genesis 46 ch. 82 v. last line 1617 
reads “their heards” &c. 16834—“ herds” &c. 

There are similar variations in the counter- 
part leaf, sig. E*. 

Sig. T*. Deut. 26 ch. 18 v. the last line in 

1611 A, 1617 & 1634 reads “ther have I 
forgotten.” 
in 1611 B & 1613-11 reads “neither have 

I forgotten.” 

but 1611 A in the 15 v. 1.1. reads, “and 

hony.” 

1617 “ a“ 
honie.” 

1634 in the 14 v. 1. 1. reads ‘ ded mee,” 
and all the others “ded me.” 

1611 B, in the 27th ch. 14 vy. last line 
reads “a loud voyce.” 

1613-11 in the 27th ch. 14 v. last line 
reads “a loude voice.” 

1613-11 same chapter, 1 v. reads “ Cmo- 
mandement,” a mistake for ‘“Com- 
mandement.” 

The counterpart T* contains similar varia- 
tions. The leaf here called 1613-11 was found 
in a mixed copy of 1617; it is so much more 
like 1611 B than the true 1617, that I have set 
it down as a reprint from that edition. 

Signature X* Joshua 10 ch. 30 v. last line 

1611 A, 1613-11 and 1617 read “the king 
of Jericho.” 
1611 B—“to the king of Jericho,” and 

1634 “king of Jericho.” 

but 1611 A 28 vy. last line reads “ Jericho,” 
and 1617 “richo.” 
and verso 11 ch. 2 v. last line 1611 A 
reads “on the West.” 
and 1613-11 reads “the West.” 
The counterpart X° has similar variations. 
Sig. Bb. Ruth 2 ch, 8 v. 
1611 A and 1613-11 
kinred of” &c. 
1611 B, 1617 and 1634 read “the kinred of” 

&e. 

but 1611 B 1 ch 20 v. last line reads “ with 

mee ”—1617 and 1634 “ mee.” 
1617 1 ch 18 y. last line reads “she left 
speaking.” 


“ “ “ 


“and 


read “was of the 
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1634 1 ch. 18 vy. last line reads “left 
speaking.” 

1611 A verso head line Left Hand “ Boaz 
his kindnes.” 

1613-11 “ “ “ 


his kindnesse.” 


Sig. Bb’ Ruth 38rd ch. 15 vy. last line. 

1611 A reads “he went into the citie »— 
1611 B and 1613-11—“ she went into the 
citie”’ in one line. 

1617 and 1634 “she | went into the citie” 
in two different lines. 

but in 18 v. last line 1611 B reads “ yntil 
he have finished the thing.” 

1617 reads “yntill he have finished the 
thing.” 

1613-11 and 1634 “yntill he have finished 
y° thing.” 

while in 4 ch. 1 v.—1618-11 reads “aside 
and sat down.” 

1634 reads “and sat downe.” 

Sig. Bb* 1 Sam. 1 ch. verso head line Left 
Hand 

1611 A reads “Elis sonnes wicked ”—all 
the others “ Eli his sons wicked.” 

but in 2nd ch. 29 y. 1611 B reads “ offrings 
of Israel.” 

1617 “ offerings of Israel” and 1634 “the 
offerings of” &c. 

in 11 v. last line 1613-11 reads “ come yp- 
on his head.” 

and all the others “no rasor come ypon his 
head.” 


The other three leaves of the signature have 
similar variations. 

Signature Ff* 2 Saml. 12 ch, 2 v. last line 

1611 A and 1613-11 read “ my flockes” &c 
—and all the others, “ flockes” &c. 

but in 13 v. 3rd line 1611 A has “ Nathan 
saide "—1613-11 “ Nathan said.” 

same chapter Contents, last line 1611 B & 
1634 read “ people thereof.” 

and 1617—*“ thereof.” 

12 v. last line 1611 B reads “ before the 
Sunne” 

1634 reads “ and before the Sunne.” 

The counterpart Ff* has similar variations, 
The leaves marked 1613-11 were found like sig. 
T? & T* before described, in a mixed copy of 
1617. 

Signature Hh. 1 Kings 1 ch, 42 vy. 1st line. 

1611 B reads “he yet spake”—all the 
others “ hee yet spake,” 

24 vy. last line 1611 A reads “ my throne”— 
1617 & 1634, “ throne.” 


“ Boaz 


85 v. last line 1617 reads “ ouer Israel” and | 


36 vy. last line “ king.” 
85 v. last line 1634 reads “ uer Israel” and 
86 v. last line “ King.” 


Head line Right Hand 1611 A & 1611 B 
have “ Solomon anointed.” 

1613-11 reads “ Solomon anoynted.” 

Sig. Hh’? Head line Right hand 1611 A has 
“ Joab slaine.” 

and all the others, “ He is slaine.” 

in 2 ch. 17 v. last line 1611 B reads “ Abi- 
shag ”"—1617 & 1634 “ bishag.” 

11 v. last line 1617 reads “ rusalem”— 
1634 “ Jerusalem.” 

27 v. 8rd line 1611 B reads “that he 
might "—1613-11 “ that hee” &e. 

Sig. Hh®. 1 Kings 3rd ch. 20 v. 1st line 1611 
A. 1617 & 1634 read “and shee arose.” 
1611 B “and she arose ”—1613-11 “and 
she rose.” 

18 v. last line 1611 A has “ all thy dayes” 
—1617 & 1634 “thy days.” 

20 v. 8rd line 1617 reads “layd her dead 
child.” 

1634 reads “ laid her dead child.” 

The other three leaves of the signature con- 

tain similar variations. 

Signature Ii? 1 Kings 11 ch. 17 v. last line. 

1611 A reads “ yet a litle childe »—1611 B, 
1613-11 & 1634 “ yet a little child.” 
1617 reads “‘ yet a little childe.” 
but in the 7 v. last line 1611 B reads “ of 
the children of Ammon” & 1634 “ the 
children” &e. 
verso, 12 ch. Contents, last line 1611 B has 
“and by the idolatry” &a 
and 1613-11 has “ and by the idolatrie” &c. 
Variations of a similar kind are found on the 
counterpart Ii‘, 
Signature Kk? 1 Kings 18 ch. 1 v. last line. 
1611 A & 1613-11 (the latter found in a 
mixed 1617) read “on the earth.” 
1611 B reads “raine vpon the earth”— 
1617—“ earth "—1634 “ the earth.” 
same chapter 1 vy. last line 1611 A reads 
“third yeare ”"—1613-11 “third yere.” 
Sig. Kk’ 1 Kings 19 ch. 1 y. last line 1611 A 
begins “ with the sword.” 
all the others begin “ sword.” 
but 2 v. last line 1611 B reads “them by 
tomorrow about.” 
1617 & 1634 read “row about.” 
14 vy, ist line 1617 reads “ beene” and 1634 
* been,” ; 
and in 1 vy. 4th line 1611 B has “he had 
slaine” and 1613-11 “hee had slaine.” 
There are variations also in the counterparts 
Kk‘ and Kk*. 
Sig. LI’ 2 Kings 4th ch. Contents, last line. 
1611 A & 1634 read “ twentie loaves” and 
the others “twenty loaves.” 
but in 4th ch. 6 y. last line 1611 A begins 
“and the oyle stayed.” 


and 1634 begins “ the oyle stayed.” 
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verso 4th ch. 13 v. 1st line 1611 B has “he 
said” and 1617 “he sayd.” 

recto 8rd ch. 17 v. 2nd line 1611 B reads 
“ve see” and 1613-11 “ yee see.” 

The counterpart LI* has variations also. 
Signature Pp 1 Chron. 12 ch. 16 v. last line 

1611 A begins “to David” and all the 
others “ David.” 

same chap. 27 v. last line 1611 B begins 
“three thousand "—1617 & 1634 “ thou- 
sand.” 

verso 13 ch. Contents, last line 1617 reads 
“ten the arke is” 

and 1634 reads “ Obededom.” 

18 ch. 1 v. last line 1611 B begins “ with 
euery leader” and 1613-11 “ leader.” 

Sig. Pp* 1 Chron. 15 chap. 12 v. last line. 

1611 A, 1617 and 1634 read “ for it "—1611 
B & 1613-11, “it” 

but same chap. 1 v. last line 1611 A has 
“ched for a tent.” 

1617 & 1634 “a tent” 

2 v. last line 1617 reads “ster vnto him for 
‘euer” 

1634 reads “nister vnto him” &c. 

1 v. last line 1611 B has “ ched for a tent” 
—1613-11 “a tent” and with different 
capital letters. 

Signature Pp*. 1 Chron. 17 ch. 24 v. last 
line, verso. 

1611 A begins “stablished before thee.” 
1611 B and 1613-11 “blished before 
thee.” 

1617 and 1634 “ed before thee.” 

1 v. last line 1611 B reads “taines” and 
1613-11 “ Curtaines.” 

8 v. Ist line 1617 reads “bene with thee.” 
—1634 “beene with thee.” 

The counterparts Pp‘, Pp* and Pp* have varia- 
tions also. 
Signature Xx Nehemiah 3 ch. 17 v. last line. 

1611 A, 1617 and 1634 read “halfe part 
of Keilah” &c. 

1611 B and 1613-11, “the halfe part,” &c. 

but in 4th ch. 4th vy. last line 1611 A begins 
“pray, in the land of captiuitie.” 

1617 begins “prey, in the land of 
captiuity.” 
1634, begins “ prey, in the land of cap- 
tiuitie.” 
8 ch. 26 v. last line 1611 B reads “ lieth” 
and 1613-11 “lyeth.” 
Sig. Xx*. Neh. 5 ch. 8 v. last line. 

1611 A reads “found nothing to answere.” | 
—and all the others “nothing to answere.” | 

but 9 v. last line 1611 B begins “of the| 
heathen our enemies.” 
1617 and 1634 “heathen our enemies.” | 

the head line Left Hand in 1617 is “ Vsurie | 
reformed” and in 1634 “ Vsury reformed.” | 





verso 7 ch. 1 vy. last line 1611 B begins 
“were appointed” and 1613-11 “uites 
were” &c, 
Sig. Xx‘ Neh. 9 ch. 1 v. last line. 
1611 A reads “and earth vpon them” all 
the others read “ vypon them.” 
but 8 ch. 11 v. last line 1611 B and 1613-11 
have “day is holy” 1617 and 1634 “is 
holy.” 
18 y. last line 1611 B reads “to the 
maner ”—1613-11 “the maner.” 
9 ch. 4 v. last line 1617 reads “lowd voice” 
and 1634 “loud voyce.” 
The other three leaves of the Sig. Xx*, * and ® 
have variations also. 
Signature Yy, Neh. 13 ch. 5 vy. last line. 
1611 A begins “and the offerings of the 
Priests.” 
1611 B begins “and the offrings of the 
Priests.” 
1613-11 begins “and the offrings of the 
priests.” 
1617 begins “of the Priests” and 1634 
“porters & the offerings,” &c. 
Sig. Yy* Esther—The title to the Book. 
1611 A { The Booke of &c. 1611 B 1617 
and 1634 The Booke of &c. 
1613-11 }§e The Booke of, &c.—(the leaf 
is reversed.) 
1 ch. 1 v. last line 1611 B begins “and 
tweny prouinces.” 
1617 “ and twenty prouinces”—1634 “ and 
twentie prouinces.” 
Signature Yy* Esther 5 ch. 5 v. last line. 
1611 A begins “had prepared” all the 
others “ prepared.” 
but in 8 v. last line, 1611 B and 1613-11 read 
“as the king hath said.” 
1617 and 1634 read “row, as the king,” &c. 
14 v. last line 1617 begins “to be made” 
and 1634 “be made.” 
1 v. 6 line 1611 B reads “ shalbe” and 1613- 
11 “shall be.” 
Variations are also found on the counterparts 
Yy*,*,% 
Signature Bbb*, Job 39 ch. 8 v. last line. 
1611 A and 1613-11 read “‘euery greene 
thing.” 
1611 B and 1634, “ry greene thing” and 
1617 ‘greene thing.” 
but 40 ch. 1 v. last line 1611 A begins 
“swered Job and said.” 
1613-11 begins “ answered Job and said.” 
1611 B do do do do 
and 1634 do ‘swered Job and said.” 
The counterpart Bbb‘ also differs. 
Signature Eee 65 Psalm 1 v. last line. 
1611 A and 1613-11 read “performed.” 
1611 B, 1617 and 1634 “vow be per- 
formed.” 
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The last line of contents 1611 B reads “ ne- 
fits.’ 1617 and 1634 “ benefites.” 

7 v. last line 1617 reads “of the people ”— 
1634 “mult of the people.” 

5 v. last line 1611 A, “ that are afarre off "— 
1613-11 “ afarre off.” 

In Eee’, the counterpart, there are variations 
also. 

Sig. Kkk*. Proverbs 23 ch. 23 v. last line. 

1611 A, 1617 and 1634 read “standing” 
1611 B and 1613-11, “ derstanding.” 

5 v. last line 1611 A reads “as an Eagle to- 
ward heauen.” 

1617 and 1634 
heauen.” 

1 v. last line 1617 reads “gently what is 
before thee” —1634, “ what is before thee.” 

5 v. last line 1611 B “as an eagle,” &c. 
1613-11 “as an Eagle,” &c. 

Sig. Kkk*. Proverbs 25 ch. 19 v. last line. 

1611 A, 1613-11 and 1634 read ‘‘and a foot 
out of ioynt.” 

1611 B and 1617 read “and a foote out of | 
ioynt.” 

5 v. last line 1611 A reads “blished in 
righteousnes.” 

1613-11 reads “blished in righteousnesse.” 

1634 reads “stablished in righteousnesse.” 

13 v. last line 1611 B begins “the soule of 
his maisters.” 

1617 begins “the soule of his masters.” 

The counterparts Kkk‘ and ° vary in a similar 
manner. 

Signature Zzz, Ezekiel 12 ch. 2 v. last line 

1611 A reads “are a rebellious house.” 

1611 B, 1613-11 & 1617 read “bellious 
housc ”"—1634 “ house.” 

but verso, head-title, Right Hand 1611 B 
has “ the captiuity.” 

1617 “the captiutie.” 

verso, 6 y. last line 1617 reads “ of Israel.” 

1613-11 reads “ Israel.” 

The counterpart Zzz* varies in a similar man- 
ner. The leaves marked 1613-11 were found 
in a made up copy of 1617. 

The text of the New Testament in the edi- 
tions 1611 B and 1613-11 are generally alike in | 
all copies. I have discovered only four leaves | 
with variations, and these are the same leaves | 
in which my copies of 1611 A and 1611 B are 
alike, as already mentioned. 

Signature 8, 2 Cor. 11 ch. Contents, last line. 

1611 A and 1611 B begin “nistery far su- 
perior.” 

1613-11 begins “his ministerie” &c. 

1617 begins “ ministery, farre superior” &c. 
and sig. Xxxxx. 

1634 begins “for his ministery farre” &c. 
and sig. Xxxxx, 


read “eagle toward 
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Sig. 8°, the counterpart ; Eph. 4 ch. Contents, 
last line. 

1611 A & 1611 B begin “ing, and 29. cor- 
rupt communication.” 

1617 begins “ off lying, and 29. corrupt” &c. 

1634 begins “ nication.” 

5 ch. 2 v. last line 1611 A and 1611 B be- 
gin “smelling savour.” 

1613-11 begins “fice to God for a sweet 
smelling” &c. 

Sig. U* 1 Tiim. 4 ch. Contents, last line. 

1611 Aand 1611 B begin “ cepts belonging 
thereto.” 

1617 begins “uers precepts” &ec. and sig. 
Zzz22* 

1634 begins “ diuers precepts” &c. and sig. 
Zzzz2z° 

26 ch. 5 v. last line 1611 A and 1611 B 
begin “man Christ Jesus.” 

1613-11 begins “ Christ Jesus.” 

Sig U‘, the counterpart, 5 ch. 22 v. last line. 

1611 A and 1611 B begin “sinnes. Keepe 
thy selfe pure.” 

1617 and 1634 begin “Keepe thy selfe 
pure.” 

verso 1617. {| The second Epistle—1634 

The second Epistle. 

6 ch. Contents, last line 1611 A and 1611 
B begins “ prophane wranglings.” 

1613-11 begins “doctrine, and to auoid 
prophane” &c. 

In order to introduce the variations in 1613- 
11, the quotations are more intricate than they 
would be if reference were had merely to the 
other four editions. This is the case through- 
out the whole text, but a few will be given 
from the New Testament only. 

Sig. C* Matt. 23 ch. Contents, last line. 

1611 A reads “ of Hierusalem”—1611 B “on 
of Hierusalem ” 

1617 and 1634 “the destruction of Hieru- 
salem” & sig. Fffff* 

but in 37 vy. last line 1617 reads “ with all 
thy minde.” 

1634 reads “all thy mind.” 

Sig. C® Matt. 26 ch. 36 v. 1st line. 

1611 A, 1617 & 1634 begin “ Then commeth 
Jesus.” 

1611 B “Then commeth Judas.” 

but 24 v. last line 1611 A begins “ not bene 
borne.” 

1617 begins “ had not bene borne.” 

1634 begins “had not beene borne.” 

Sig. G‘, Luke, 10 ch. Contents, last line. 

1611 A begins “ Mary her sister "—1611 B 
“deth Mary her sister.” 

1617 & 1634 begin “tha, and commend- 
eth Mary” &c. 

but 1617, 1 v. last line begins “ himselfe 
would come” - 
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1634 “hee himselfe” &c. 
Sig. K‘, John, 10 ch. head line, Left Hand. 
1611 A “The good Shepheard ”—1611 B 
“The good shepherd.” 
1617 & 1634 “ The good Shepherd.” 
but 2 v. last line, 1634 begins “is the 
shepherd” &c. 1617 “is the shepheard” 
Sig. M’*, Acts, 6 ch. Contents, last line. 
1611 A begins “law and the temple ”— 
1611 B “ gainst the law and the temple.” 
1617 & 1634 “mie against the law and the 
Temple,” and sig. Ppppp* 
but 7 ch. Contents, last line 1617 begins 
“and humbly prayeth” &c. 
1634 begins “ bly prayeth for them.” 
Sig. N*, Acts, 15 ch. Contents, last line. 
1611 A begins “ part asunder’—1611 B— 
“and depart asunder” 
1617 begins “at strife, and depart asunder.” 
1634 begins “and part asunder.” 
In 1617 and 1634 the signatures are Qqqqq’. 
Sig. T’, Philip, 1 ch. Contents, last line. 
1611 A and 1634 begin “fortitude in per- 
* secution.” 
1611 B “titude in persecution "—1617— 
“ persecution.” 
but 1611 A 1 v. last line begins “ Deacons” 
—1634 “cons.” 
and in 1617 & 1634, the signature is Yyyyy.? 
Sig. Y*, James 4 ch. 1 v. last line. 
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1611 A and 1634 begin “in your members.” 
1611 B begins “ warre in your members ”— 
1617 “ your members.” 
but 2 v. last line 1611 A begins “cause ye 
aske not.” 
1634 “ because ye aske not” 
in 1617 and 1634 the sig. is Bbbbbb’*. 
Sig. Aa‘, Revelations, Contents, last line. 
1611 A begins, “bring their riches ynto 
her.” 
1611 B—1617 & 1634—“ earth bring” &c. 
but in 1 v. last line 1611 B begins “ was no 
more sea,” 
1617 begins “ and there was no more sea.” 
1634 begins “ & there was no more sea.” 
The variations in the two issues, each bearing 
date 1611, may be accounted for by a suggestion 
of Dr. Cotton, made, however, in reference to 
the quarto Bibles of 1612. He writes, “I can 
only attempt to account for these variations by 
supposing that, as a large supply was wanted 
at once, two or more printers were employed 
by the person who had the contract for supply- 
ing all, and that the same title-page was aflixed 
to all, though the body of the work had been 
set up and printed at different houses.” The 
printer of a new version like that of 1611 would 
naturally want a larger supply of the 1st edi- 
tion than of any subsequent issue of the same 
version. L. 


New York, Nov., 1861. 


Nore.—The map in its second condition has certainly been re-engraved. It is not only shorter 
than in Nos. 1 and 2, but many variations which are not noted, prove that it could not have 
been altered. Elstrack’s name does not appear upon it in its first condition. 








